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VotumME XXIV 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


A large attendance of members from thirty-three states, visitors 
from Mexico, and much interesting entertainment characterized the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, December 
27 and 28, 1940. under the auspices of the New Mexico Chapter and 
the Rio Grande Chapter. It was inspiring to visit a region of the 
United States where Spanish enters into daily life and is recognized 
as a desirable part of the education of the citizens. The program 
printed in the December Hispania was followed. The innovations, 
many five-minute papers of discussional type and several well-prepared 
committee reports on vital topics, proved very happy.* 

Most of the sessions were held in the Alvarado Hotel, which 
showed on two outer walls the large sign, “j Bienvenidos, Maestros de 
Espafiol!” and the convention hall within dislayed the flags of the 
twenty-one American republics. Almost every session was entertained 
with music, of a character distinctly Spanish or Mexican, presented 
under the direction of Professor A. L. Campa. The Coronado Cuarto 
Centennial Commission not only provided professional musicians and 
dancers, but gave us in the hotel a historical drama representing the 
conquistadores of the sixteenth century. By the courtesy of the Grace 
Line, and the Albuquerque theaters, some splendid colored films were 
shown at the Kimo Theatre, about two blocks from the hotel; some 
members managed to see other Spanish films: Don Juan Tenorio and 
El muerto murié, Several publishers displayed interesting new books 
in the commodious lobby, and there was a philatelic exposition, with 
the compliments of Mr. and Mrs. John T. Reid, illustrating the his- 
tory and culture of Spanish America. 

President Kercheville presented to the Association a gavel made 
from pieces of wood from Spain, from Mexico, and from the Philip- 
pines. Those in attendance had a chance to inspect the campus and 






1 Limitation of space prevents the printing of many of the literary and 
research articles read at the meeting. They will appear in May. 
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library of the University of New Mexico, with its numerous large 
buildings in the Pueblo style of architecture. They made an excursion 
to Isleta and saw the picturesque Indian village and the impressive 
relays of ritualistic dances in front of the church. Transportation was 
provided also for the long drive to Santa Fe, where sessions were 
held in the new art museum, followed by a visit to the old palace of 
the Spanish governors, and tea at La Fonda. The return from Santa 
Fe involved a detour to the mining town of Madrid, where there was 
on display an elaborate series of illuminated Christmas scenes on the 
hills, extending for nearly a mile, while a profusion of luminarios and 
colored lights seemed poured over all the dwellings, large and small. 

A special luncheon was held by sponsors of Sigma Delta Pi, at- 
tended by the president of this honor society, Mr. Reid, and by the 
former president, Mr. Wright. Representatives of the various chap- 
ters met at a breakfast for consultation with the Chapter Adviser, 
Miss Peters. 

The participation of Old Mexico included an address at the ban- 
quet by Sefior Victor Pesqueira, Vice-Consul, a gracious salutation 
from Sefior José Concepcién Fuentes, of the delegation of teachers 
from Chihuahua, and attendance by a group of teachers from Ciudad 
Juarez. 

At the various sessions the number of persons present varied from 
200 to 250, except that at the closing festivities over 400 were in 
attendance. At the registration table twenty-eight new memberships 
were received. 

We were honored at the banquet by a letter of encouragement 
from the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull. Another message was read 
from Governor John E. Miles, who from illness was unable to attend, 
declaring his desire that all the young people of New Mexico learn 
both Spanish and English. Dr. James F. Zimmerman, President of 
the University of New Mexico, told the Association: “The United 
States is just waking up to what you have been preaching for the 
past twenty-four years.” The main address was delivered by Presi- 
dent F. M. Kercheville. 

The gran baile on the evening of December 28 brought out hun- 
dreds of showy costumes, not only representing the traditions of 
Mexico and eighteenth-century Spain but going back to the days of 
Coronado. A large number of special dances were presented by couples 
and by small groups ; the singing of well-known Spanish songs brought 
the gathering to a close. 
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THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Executive Council of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish took place at 9:00 a.m., December 
28, 1940, at the Hotel Alvarado in Albuquerque. Present were Mr. 
Kercheville, presiding; Miss Peters; Messrs. DeLand, Coester, and 
Colburn; also the following proxy-holders: Mr. Olmsted, for Miss 
Kennedy; Mr. Wright, for Miss Haymaker; Mr. Reid, for Mr. 
Fichter ; Mr. Castellano, for Mr. Harrington ; Miss Nicholson, for Mr. 
Van Horne and Mr. Place. 

After consideration of invitations from St. Louis, Washington, 
Chicago, and Detroit, it was voted to hold the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis, accepting the invitation of the Missouri Chapter. 

On nomination of Editor Coester, the following were elected to be 
associate editors of Hispania for the term 1941-1943: M. S. Donlan, 
H. G. Doyle, F. M. Kercheville. 

The incoming president was authorized to send news letters, if 
he desires, to members of the Association, exclusive of libraries, and 
to spend an amount not exceeding $175 for this purpose. The Coun- 
cil voted to President Kercheville for additional expenses in his office 
an amount not exceeding $75, with the expression of gratitude. 

It was voted to continue our co-operation with the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers, and to ask Mr. FitzGerald to 
continue as our representative. 

A committee, Mr. E. Herman Hespelt, Chairman, Mr. Carl A. 
Tyre, and Miss Terrell Tatum, was elected to act in consultation with 
Dr. Coester, ex-officio member of the Committee, to investigate all 
questions pertaining to HisPanra, cost of printing, et cetera, and to 
recommend to the Nominating Committee a person to assume the 
editorship after the present term expires. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Business Session of the Association was held Saturday, 
December 28, 1940, at eleven o’clock in the Alvarado Hotel, and con- 
tinued at Art Museum in Santa Fe at three o’clock. It was voted to 
send most cordial greetings to former President Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins. For the Committee on Election (Mr. Tyre, Miss Batione, Mr. 
Wright), Mr. Wright reported that the following officers had been 
elected by ballots: President, Willis Knapp Jones; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sturgis E. Leavitt ; Business Manager, Emilio L. Guerra ; Mem- 
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bers of Executive Council (three-year term), Alfred B. Strehli and 
Frank Callcott. In the absence of the President-elect, a telegram of 
congratulation was sent to him. It was voted that the Editor of 
Hispania be requested to give more prominence to the ballot, so as 
to elicit a larger vote. In compliance with suggestions received from 
the President-elect, Messrs. L. B. Kiddle, W. H. Shoemaker, and L. O. 
Wright, and Miss Terrell Tatum were requested by the Association 
to meet and discuss nominations for future officers. The Auditing 
Committee (J. T. Reid, Esther Brown, Josefina Escajeda) reported 
that the accounts of the Treasurer had been examined and found cor- 
rect, and this report was adopted. The financial report follows : 




















RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Balance from 1939, includ- Chapter Adviser ........... $ 70.00 
ing Editor’s Fund........ $2,261.77. Transferred to Editor's Fund 100.00 
Separate from Editor’s Fund 117.13 President .................. 60.85 
Secretary-Treasurer ........ 99.98 
Adjusted balance from 1939. $2,144.64 Ficpawia, addressing |. 7 8 
Advertising ..... : coms oe —- Hispania, mailing ......... 53.55 
Books and pamphlets sold... 25.50 HIsPania, printing ......... 2,544.70 
Hispanta back numbers sold = 3.00 reais purchased .......... 378.36 
se Pe OR ite aie, RP Reel os Postage and expressage..... 59.72 
edals sold ............... : Printing, miscellaneous ..... 180.40 
Dues, eae ee: 2,980.50 elegy lin, 8.50 
hs edsceckuaent $5,931.86 National Federation ....... 10.00 
Less expenditure ........... 3,758.90 President’s news letters .... 175.00 
Balance from 1940.......... $2,172.96 $3,758.90 
Dues for 1941, to date...... 1,475.50 
Dues for 1942, to date...... 4.00 
Amount on hand......... $3,652.46 
Bills receivable ............ 75.00 
ED sod phates n4en 775.00 
In Life Membership Fund. .$1,307 .00 
In Editor’s Fund........... 171.00 


The Secretary-Treasurer stated that on December 15 the membership 
showed a net gain of 126 over that of the preceding year, important 
increases being noted in Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, New York, 
and Texas. No new life members have been added during the year. 
Besides 37 life members and 33 honorary members, there were 1,220 
persons and 275 libraries on the rolls for 1940, and up to December 15 
two hundred seventy new memberships had been paid for 1941. 

The Secretary announced that St. Louis had been chosen for the 
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annual meeting in December, 1941, and Mr. Max Baseman of the 
Missouri Chapter made a speech of appreciation and welcome. The 
Committee on Resolutions (A. R. Lopes, Graydon DeLand, Mar- 
jorie Johnston) presented the following two assertions, which were 
unanimously adopted. 


In view of the recommendations made by the various committees and 
discussion groups, this committee submits the following resolutions: 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish accepts the respon- 
sibility bestowed upon it by the Department of State and other governmen- 
tal agencies. We join in the move to establish: first, classes of Spanish 
and Portuguese in all the schools of the United States; second, to establish 
courses in Latin-American Relations, eliminating, as far as possible, dupli- 
cation of effort. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish offers the State 
Department, Pan American Union, and any other government organiza- 
tions interested in Latin-American affairs its full co-operation. 

The American Association of Teachers of Spanish extends its thanks 
and deep appreciation for the gracious hospitality and kindness shown its 
members by the following individuals and organizations: 





Albuquerque Theaters, Inc. 

LULACS 

Mr. Frank Mindlin 

Penny Press 

Kiwanis 

Rotary 

Lions 

20-30 

All other civic clubs, for cars 

Governor Miles 

New Mexico State Police 

Mayor Clyde Tingley 

All Albuquerque newspapers 

United Press 

Associated Press 

Hotel Alvarado, and other ho- 
tels in Albuquerque 

Mr. Henneforth, manager, 
Hotel Alvarado 

Mr. Dickens, of the Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial 


All committees of the Coro- 
nado Cuarto Centennial 

Musical directors 

Professor Arthur Campa 

All participating delegates 

All entertainers 

University of New Mexico 

Mr. Victor Pesqueira, Vice- 
Consul of Mexico in Albu- 
querque 

Mexican participants and all 
other members of Latin- 
American countries partici- 
pating 

Professor Robert Duncan 

Alfredo Ortiz, the Mayor 
of Santa Fe 

Professor F. M. Kercheville 

And anyone who in any way 
has participated, making 
the meeting a success. 


It was voted that the incoming president be authorized to continue 
for another year the Committee on Integration, the Committee on 
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Motion Pictures, and such other committees as he deems best. From 
the new president, who was prevented by temporary illness from being 
present, the following good message was read. 


As teachers of Spanish these days we are facing both an opportunity 
and a challenge. No longer are we lone voices crying in the wilderness. 
Our often-uttered plea for bett®r understanding with our Hispanic-Ameri- 
can neighbors is now being megaphoned by many in a campaign for 
“Hands across the Rio Grande.” Yet, with all these reinforcements, we 
cannot rest. 

Not only must we train ourselves to interpret our Southern neighbors 
historically, economically, and socially, but ours is the task of preparing 
our nation to exchange ideas with them in their languages. 

A trader may fall back on sign language in bartering beads with sav- 
ages. When we have dealings with civilized people—and let us not forget 
that in the New World, Hispanic-American culture is older than Anglo- 
Saxon culture—it is an insult to them not to be able to express ourselves in 
their languages. 

So, as members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
let us plan this year to foster a sincere friendship with Hispanic America 
on a realistic basis. North Americans like to pose as benefactors, gra- 
ciously sharing our culture and our institutions. We language teachers 
need to stress that here is one occasion when we may sue for friendship 
because of the cultural benefits that will come to us from closer intimacy 
with people not imbued with the urge for money and power which drives 
us so frantically. 

“Continent of Mafiana” it has been called. While others are devoting 
their efforts toward continental defense, or worrying about increasing 
business with South America, let us voice the necessity, not mafiana but 
immediately, of an intense study of Spanish and Portuguese, so that our 
countrymen may read the writings of Hispanic-American thinkers and 
talk with their representative citizens, in order that we be less insistent 
about that poderoso caballero, don Dinero, and may see the advantages of 
the easier-going, artistry-loving, individualistic life they lead. 

And to all of you a Happy 1941-derful year. 


Wiis Knapp Jones 
In general the meeting was pervaded by optimism. The growing 
recognition of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish is 
shown by the fact that the United Press demanded the texts of the 
papers read, in order to telegraph excerpts to South America. 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP AND CO-OPERATION 
THE DREAM AND THE REALITY 


The Americas—America. What does America really mean? The 
discovery of the New World was an accident, and its naming was a mis- 
take. But the idea, the ideal, back of the Americas is no accident and 
certainly no mistake. This idea is the most precious thing in this world 
today—more significant and more precious than life itself. Upon the 
successful application and operation of the idea back of the freedom of 
the Americas may well depend the future history of free men on this earth. 

Therefore, we teachers of Spanish and Portuguese (I include teachers 
of English and other languages also) meet today on an occasion of un- 
precedented importance and significance, not only for our own profession 
but for all of the peoples of all the Americas. Outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere the bombs are falling and civilized men are killing each other over 
most of the face of the earth at this very minute you listen to or read 
these lines. If Christ himself should come to earth again to be re-born 
anywhere outside the Americas He would undoubtedly have to spend the 
first few nights among men in a shell hole or in a bomb-proof cellar. There 
are few mangers left standing and most of those are now occupied by the 
proverbial dogs. The Lord might even find life rather difficult in the 
Americas, but at least He would be given freedom to preach and practice 
his ideas. At least this much can be said to the eternal glory of the found- 
ers, colonizers, and directors of the destiny of most of the countries of 
North, Central, and South America. 

But what has all this to do with our theme of inter-American friend- 
ship and co-operation? Simply this: All of us as Americans in the highest 
and best sense, both north and south of the Rio Grande, must get down 
to realistic thinking and genuine hard work on the terribly important but 
extremely difficult task of bringing together in a common great cause and 
purpose the best minds and sincere hearts of the peoples of these favored 
lands. And who in the Americas are better prepared and in a more stra- 
tegic and favored position to do this work than the teachers of English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese in all the Americas? Most of us have studied 
and lived in the homes of our Ibero-American friends. We are therefore 
the true pioneers in the work of inter-American friendship and solidarity. 
This is not meant to detract in any way from the really great work done 
by governmental and private agencies in all the Americas. I sometimes 
feel, however, that we do not realize as we should the true significance 
of our own work. 

It behooves us all, therefore, to take stock in the Americas and find 
our common bonds of interest and our mutual bases of co-operation. The 
first common error which we must correct is the prevailing notion even 
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among intelligent North Americans that all Ibero-America can be indis- 
criminately lumped into one great whole or mass and glibly referred to 
as “Latin America.” We must see to it that our fellow citizens recognize 
the indisputable fact that we are really dealing not with a solid and similar 
Latin America but rather with a group of distinct nations which should 
be called the Ibero or Latin Americas. Some of these countries are differ- 
ent even in the language spoken, as, for example, the Argentine and Brazil 
with Spanish and Portuguese, respectively, as the official languages. Other 
nations to the south are as distinct in philosophy of government, education, 
and manners and customs as these same countries are from the United 
States of America. Witness, for example, Mexico and Venezuela or Bo- 
livia or Ecuador and Argentina. Anyone who has lived and studied in the 
Ibero-American countries recognizes this fact. These nations also have 
their civil wars and international strife as in the case of the bloody Chaco. 

Though the above fact presents many serious difficulties in the matter 
of inter-American co-operation, these obstacles are not insurmountable. 
It is far better for the future of the Americas to recognize and face the 
realities than to try to build an inter-American friendship on unrealities 
and wishful thinking. Among these same nations of the Western World 
there exist and thrive many petty hatreds, graft, jealousies, extreme politi- 
cal corruption, narrow nationalisms, and misunderstandings. In many 
cases there is just cause for complaint on the part of certain peoples, and 
all the troubles and revolutions of Latin-American nations are most em- 
phatically not to be looked upon as petty squabbles. As a matter of fact 
and of history we all know that the United States of America is not alto- 
gether free from the above vices and corruption. 

However, the Ibero-American countries do have much in common in 
philosophy of life, religion, manners, and customs, and certainly in the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. The United States lacks most of these 
all-American ties and bonds of mutual concern and interest. Aside from 
this we are in competition commercially with the same products of most 
of Ibero-America. In this respect it seems that Nature has been too kind 
and lavish for the mutual good of all the nations of this Western World. 
Here is precisely where Germany, Japan, and Italy enter the picture; but 
this is another matter and will be left to the experts in the field of eco- 
nomics. Our main concern as teachers is with the cultural, the more human 
values, though even a professor is sometimes sensitive to economic un- 
balance and injustices, as well as the more realistic and partly justifiably 
selfish economic urge. 

In spite of the above-mentioned really serious obstacles and difficulties 
in the path of a genuine inter-American friendship and co-operation, there 
are several fundamental similarities and bases of mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion. It is upon these that we must put most stress and effort in the future. 

Destiny, fate, life—all have called upon the Americas sooner than most 
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of us had expected in the course of human events. The Americas must 
answer clearly and definitely the call and the challenge to maintain the 
idea, the ideal of freedom among men on this earth. Sooner or later we 
must all unite and give our answer—the reasoned and the just—the com- 
posite answer of all the Americas. Among our real bases of similarities 
and co-operation is the great cornerstone, the fact that though we came 
from different countries and distinct racial stocks, we do live in a new 
world—new in more than mere words. Some day before it is too late we 
may all realize this, and though we shall never become narrow regionalists, 
nationalists, or isolationists, we shall see our way clear to sever cleanly 
forever the umbilical cord which has tied and continues to tie us to the 
Old World with all of its hatreds, mistrust, and perennial warfare. 

Some day in all of the Americas, if we are wise, we shall awake with 
a clear head instead of a headache from the nightmare of European and 
Asiatic “hangovers.” This is true even itt the case of the United States, 
but it is doubly true in the case of the Ibero-American nations. In order 
to do this, however, certain very oppressive economic injustices must be 
entirely removed, and all American peoples guaranteed the right to at least 
a decent standard of living. In the above the United States must accept a 
large part of the blame and do her share of house cleaning. Whatever the 
cost in time, money, or effort to correct the above-mentioned abuses, the 
results for all the Americas wiaanndoubtedly justify the cost. 

Not only do we in the Americas live in a new world, a new land; we 
are also pioneers in a new life, a new adventure. We also have youth and 
the energy which comes from youth. And last, we of all the Americas 
have in common at least the idea, the ideal, if not always the fact, of 
democracy, the democratic way of life. We all try to maintain some sem- 
blance of human freedom, and the decent way of life. With these bases of 
mutual respect and honor we should be wise enough and willing to work 
and sacrifice enough to create out of the Western World a practical 
example, a working model for all the peoples of earth. If we fail in this 
great trust and challenge, America, the Americas, will have to answer 
before the tribunals of history. 

Therefore, even though we are different in blood, language, religion, 
philosophy of life, and in our psychological make-up, Americans every- 
where (north and south) should be intelligent enough to recognize realis- 
tically our differences and difficulties and face them squarely without fear 
or hatred as has been the case in Europe and the Old World. We should 
seek out and emphasize our common bonds—the similarities between us and 
stress these. We all enjoy and even learn to love each other’s art, music, 
and literature. Over these we do not fight. We quarrel over questions of 
oil, mineral rights, land, concessions, and expropriations. We need cul- 
tural bonds between the Americas as much as or more than safety bands 
around the Western World. Our need for a great Cultural Cartel is cer- 
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tainly as great as our need for a financial one. We need to recognize once 
and for all that we cannot buy or lend friendship. Such loans though 
undoubtedly necessary at present may prove to be boomerangs later, 
although we sincerely hope this will not be the case. However, we do know 
that a genuine cultural bond pays great interest, and, what is far more 
important, it is never in default. 

Geography and history have joined hands for our benefit in Mexico, 
Central America, and in our own American or Spanish Southwest. We 
have the great Indian cultures here already firmly planted. The Spanish 
or Iberian from the south and southwest and the Anglo-Saxon from the 
north and northeast all meet and mix and mingle here before our very 
eyes. Racially it is as if the warm Gulf Stream from the south (not always 
warm) and the Labrador Current from the north (not always too cold) 
should meet here. We may expect mist and fog and even dangerous stormy 
weather. But if we are wise and willing to labor and wait, the mists may 
lift and reveal to us a scene of amazing strength and beauty. 

Let us arm the Americas to the very teeth, if necessary, in order to 
make our hemisphere absolutely impregnable, and the defense of our lands 
from aggression total and absolute. But in so doing, let us care for other 
more permanent and lasting needs and not allow an overload of scrap iron 
and cannon to force a deflection in the needle of our ship’s compass and 
cause us all to go on the rocks. The cultural contributions to inter-Ameri- 
can solidarity of the Indian, the Spanish, the mestizo, and the Anglo- 
Saxon and other bloods including Portuguese, German, and Italian—all 
need to be carefully studied and evolved in the new life we shall make 
for these Americas. Let us remember that travel and friendly intercourse 
among neighbors over a cup of coffee is often more important in the long 
run than the signing of many treaties, long speeches, and erudite essays. 
Books and the exchange of ideas are of wonderful value, but so also are 
good roads, automobiles, trains, and aeroplanes. 

We need not think or even dream of genuine democracy anywhere in 
the Americas until we are ready to guarantee a free public-school educa- 
tion to all the youth of all the Americas. After pressing economic problems 
which demand just and equitable solutions, free public education for all 
the masses of the Americas is perhaps our most urgent problem. In fact 
the two go hand-in-hand. Heretofore, it has been to the advantage and 
within the power of a select few to keep the masses in ignorance in far 
too many instances. In the new America this will no longer be tolerated. 
The very foundation of the democratic way of life is based on an alert 
and enlightened public—all of the people, not merely the more fortunate 
few. Owing to lack of public free school education, the tempos, the 
rhythms of the Americas are too markedly different. It will be the great 


task of new and younger Americans to bring these rhythms into closer 
harmony. 
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Here in the Americas we must learn to treat each other—all Ameri- 
cans (North, Central, or South), from poor to rich, from “pedn” to 
“patrén”—with respect and dignity as being equal before the law and in 
fact as well as in opportunity. We can do little with the older generations 
where prejudices are rife and deep-seated. We must work with the youth 
of all the Americas, the young men and women of all the nations of this 
hemisphere who are now awakening and learning to appreciate each other, 
and who will not tolerate in the future the repetition of past errors and 
injustices. 

From somewhere in the Americas sooner or later—soon, we hope— 
there will arise a prophet, a leader, a Western World Walt Whitman, who 
will point the way, and lead the young peoples of the Americas to work out 
the pattern of life which the vast resources, both natural and human, 
demand from the Americas. This is an awful, a terrible responsibility. 
A really great idea challenges us and always makes us tremble, but not with 
fear. Once this idea takes hold of the Americas there will be no stopping 
it until its purpose has been accomplished. Recently I have flown via Pan 
American Airways and Panagra almost the entire length oi the Americas. 
The vastness, the greatness of these lands is absolutely beyond description. 
What a tonic for anyone who has the least shadow of a doubt in his mind 
about the greatness and the futur. of this earth we call the Americas! 
Only those who are afraid of work, of thought, and of adventure, only 
the puny-minded and the fainthearted can possibly think that the Americas 
are through, on the down grade. If we fail (we will not, we dare not fail), 
it will not be the fault of these lands, these forests, mountains, lakes, and 
oceans, nor even of the human resources of the Americas. The fault will 
rest squarely on the shoulders of those of us who know and who fail to 
measure up to our knowledge and our duty. 

Now, what precisely of practical significance has all the foregoing to 
do with the work of the teachers of Spanish, Portuguese, and English in 
the United States and in Ibero-America? Simply this: As teachers of the 
languages of the Americas we are charged with the almost sacred duty 
and responsibility of teaching the correct use of the keys to inter-American 
understanding—the American languages—the very means of the com- 
munication of ideas—the tools with which the inter-American cultural 
bridge, the great cultural camino real, must inevitably be built. Words, 
means of expression, languages, are the foundation stones for this subtle 
and powerful traffic of the mind. Even orders in the realm of economics 
and finance—for arms and ammunition, cannon, battleships, and war- 
planes—all these depend on words—language—thought. 

The teaching of Spanish and Portuguese in the United States and of 
English in all Ibero-America should be considered as an integral part of 
our national and inter-American defense (not to the neglect, however, of 
other languages including Italian, French, and German). In fact such 
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teaching is now so recognized by the Council of National Defense. After 
urging this measure for considerable time, I am happy to read to you 
these lines from the General Secretary of the Council of National De- 
fense and the Co-ordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between 
the American Republics: 

“Since this office is a creation of the Council of National Defense, and 
since we are seriously interested in promoting Spanish and Portuguese as 
second language in this country, it can fairly be said that such teaching is 
a part of the National Defense program, as you urge.” 

However, it must be definitely understood that our work is considered 
far more than any temporary or defense measure. Long after the present 
emergency (as serious as it is) has passed away, long after war planes, 
cannon, and battleships have served their defense purposes, long after past, 
present, and even future strife shall have been forgotten, there will still 
stand the Americas, and the peoples wiil still talk, write, read, and sing 
in Spanish, English, and Portuguese and other tongues. Next to life itself 
comes language. Let us never forget this. 

Not only do we have in our charge the languages, the keys to inter- 
American understanding, but as teachers we also have the great human 
materials, the youth of the Americas, in our charge. We, therefore, have 
both the materials for and the means to inter-American friendship. What 
else do we need except the will to work and the power to produce practical 
results? Most of us, I am sure, also possess the will and the power, and 
we are producing the results. But there is room for improvement. For 
the United States and for the rest of the Americas and the world this work 
of ours, together with that of others in the cultural field, will outweigh and 
outlast battleships, dollars, and diplomats. Effective and practical teaching 
and study of the language is then our primary goal. 

We need also to work earnestly to train apt students of the languages 
to become effective and inspiring teachers who know how to use the lan- 
guages themselves, and how to teach others to use them in a practical 
manner. In this connection, I believe the Association should establish 
standards, and devise practical written and oral examinations which should 
be required of all prospective teachers. A certificate of proficiency in the 
practical use of the language could then be given by the Association. Such 
a procedure would do much to improve the quality of teaching. 

Pure research in languages and literatures has a definite and important 
place in our work, and should be encouraged. We need great research 
workers badly, for upon sound research we must build for the present and 
the future. This cannot be overemphasized. Wherever possible, our re- 
search should touch the problems and the everyday lives of the peoples of 
all these Americas. Such genuine research then becomes much more than 


dry and dusty theses stacked permanently and often hidden away on the 
shelves of our libraries. 
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We need a definite program for the present and looking forward to 
the future, with due respect and consideration for the values inherent in 
the past. The following points for a practical and workable program for 
our organization are offered to you humbly for your consideration. Sug- 
gestions have been requested and have been received from many members 
of the Association. Whatever of value found in the suggestions is due 


largely to this splendid co-operation, deeply appreciated and hereby gladly 
acknowledged. 


A SUGGESTED PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
oF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


1. Recognize that ours is a national organization and is infinitely more 
important than any individual or group of individuals within it. Deep- 
est gratitude to the founders and pioneers in this work. 

2. Campaign for membership among businessmen and educators, not pri- 
marily interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

3. Campaign for encouragement and support of more and better research 
work among our own members. 

4. Encourage the establishment of interdepartmental majors and Latin- 
American studies in strategic positions, avoiding duplication of effort, 
if possible. Such work should concentrate on understanding and im- 
provement of economic conditions in the Americas. In this connection, 
we should work closely with the State Department, Pan American 
Union, Institute of International Education, and other great pioneer 
organizations, both in the United States and in Ibero-America. 

5. Encourage the teaching of English in the Americas. 

6. Encourage the teaching of Spanish and Latin-American relations in 
grade school, high school, and colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

7. Establish libraries in both English and Spanish dealing with Latin 
America. 

8. Co-ordinate radio programs. 

9. Have closer co-operation between teachers of English and teachers of 
Spanish. 

10. Encourage the teaching of Portuguese and Brazilian literature. 

11. Establish corrective speech clinics—English and Spanish. 

12. Establish a fellowship by the A.A.T-S. 

13. Encourage exhibits of books and art work. 

14. Maintain a traveling lecture program for the A.A.T.S. 

15. Encourage travel in Latin Americas among ourselves. 

16. Maintain a traveling part-time executive secretary for the A.A.T-S. 

17. Encourage similar work in Latin America—Ibero-America must meet 
us half way or the work will surely fail. 

18. Guard against superficiality and overemphasis. 
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19. Support the teaching of other modern languages such as French, Ger- 
man, Italian. 

20. Require proficiency examinations, both oral and written, for those en- 
tering the profession. 


In conclusion, we as teachers of Spanish and Portuguese must lead the 
way in a campaign to build a cultural camino real linking all the Americas 
from Cape Horn to Alaska—a highway upon which all Americans may 
walk with pride and security. Such a highway will, given time, prove 
strong enough to stand even the heavy traffic in oil, bananas, and dollar 
bonds. For this work we need skilled, patient engineers of the mind and 
heart. The task is not easy. It is of extreme difficulty, and beset by almost 
insurmountable obstacles. We must not only dream, we must guarante+ 
that the dream will be translated into reality in the Americas. We must 
lead and prove democracy, the decent life for all our peoples. Such were 
the dreams of Washington, Bolivar, Las Casas, and Lincoln—each in his 
sphere of influence in the Americas. Only thus can we save the New 
World from a European or Asiatic nightmare. 

The teachers in the American Southwest have a peculiarly heavy re- 
sponsibility in this work. This is the land where the Americas meet—in 
the Indian, the Spanish, the mestizo, and the Anglo-Saxon! This land is 
the testing ground, the proving ground. Here Pan Americanism (Ameri- 
canity) must submit to an acid bath. The test of inter-American friend- 
ship and co-operation lies precisely in how we treat our fellow American 
citizens here and elsewhere in the Americas. This is pointed out clearly 
in a fine letter from Secretary Cordell Hull to the Association in which 
he congratulates us on the genuine work we have done and admonishes us 
as teachers of Spanish and Portuguese and first citizens of all the Ameri- 
cas to “Continue the excellent work to stimulate a wider interest in the 
languages and literatures of the other American republics.” 

We are fully convinced of the importance of our great task. We are 
not blind to the obstacles and difficulties. We face the future with confi- 
dence and faith. Racial admixtures of Spanish, Indian, French, German, 
Italian, and Anglo-Saxon bloods have automatically eliminated from most 
of the Americas much of the deep-rooted hatreds and prejudices so preva- 
lent in other parts of the world. This is a genuine basis for working 
toward a union of the Western Hemisphere, the New World. The logical 
process, although extremely difficult of realization, may be that all or most 
of Latin America will unite first. However, nationalistic rivalries may 
and very probably will prevent this for years. Such great states as the 
Argentine, Brazil, or Chile may dominate or successfully and in good 
conscience block for years any real union of the American States. The 
United States may or may not care to wisely lead in such a movement. 
Here there is certainly room for honest division of opin’on. 
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While European influence is still very powerful in Ibero-America, one 
thing is clear and inevitable. Modern highways, seaways, and airways 
and the people who use them to travel all over the Americas will demand 
in the future the wiping out of all artificial barriers between our neigh- 
bor nations. We shall then see an all-American passport good for travel 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere, and a single standard currency 
or perhaps two moneys—the dollar and an equivalent peso. We shall speak 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. There will be a Union—a League—a 
Congress of American nations with just representation of stronger and 
weaker states alike, based upon a fusion of the ideas of the Pan American 
Union, and the constitutions of the United States and those of Ibero- 
America, the fulfillment of the dreams of the founders and Director 
of the Pan American Union. 

No one nation or clique of nations will be allowed to dominate this 
Union, though the influence of the United States, wisely and justly used, 
will prove its worth. Unfortunately, Pan Americanism is still only “mere 
words” to many intelligent Americans. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the citizens of all the Americas 
may never care to unite, but each nation continue to seek national exist- 
ence, and go with whatever power offers the most advantages. This is 
especially true in the case of Central and South America. 

It may be that a new and younger generation of Americans will arise 
over all the Americas and demand a showdown and successfully destroy 
political, economic, and social injustices which now are so much in evi- 
dence all over our lands—a new social and economic revolution or evolu- 
tion of a truly all-American nature. 

Whatever happens in the future, we are guaranteed at least one union 
in the Americas—the meeting and unity of intelligent and unprejudiced 
minds in the Western World—a union based on mutual respect and ad- 
miration distilled from years of genuine personal and professional friend- 
ships and camaraderie. Indeed, it is just barely possible that this will be 
the only union, the only unity, the Americas will ever see. In this meeting 
of American minds in a close cultural union, the teachers of Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and English as teachers and interpreters of the languages and the 
literatures of the Americas must help to lead the way, so well pointed out 
by the State Department and the Pan American Union. 

Inter-American friendship and co-operation—the dream and the reality. 
“Just dreams,” I hear some cynic shout. “La vida es suefio,” answers the 
poet. An intelligent realist could also insist quietly and with determination, 
“Remember also that los suciios son vida.” 


F, M. KercHevi__e 
University oF NEw MExIco 
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REPORTS 
CHAPTER ADVISER 


It is with great pleasure that I announce as a Christmas gift to the 
Association the New Orleans Chapter, organized with more than twenty- 
five members. 

This gives us a total of thirty-five chapters, as compared with twenty- 
one in 1933. Thus in seven years we have gained fourteen chapters. Of 
these, several are revivals of chapters which disbanded, but which now 
are enthusiastically active. 

Of these thirty-five chapters, twenty-five were represented at the meet- 
ing in Albuquerque. One of these was the new New Orleans Chapter. 
The one from the greatest distance was Upper New York, with four 
members present. And Central Arizona was represented, I am most happy 
to say. 

A matter has come to my attention which I think may well be included 
in this report, for the consideration of all chapters. From time to time 
the suggestion has been made that the chapter reports be omitted from 
Hispania. I am strongly of the opinion that one of the things that have 
made the American Association of Teachers of Spanish a thriving and 
effective organization is that the chapters have been made to feel their 
importance in the Association, and their contribution to its success. They 
have come to know each other, to recognize familiar names through the 
pages of their magazine, and to feel mutually aided by the suggestions 
presented in the accounts of programs and activities. It is this sense of 
contact that makes us a truly living group. Each chapter feels it is impor- 
tant to the whole when it contributes something and is given credit for 
that contribution. I should deeply regret the loss of this personal co- 
operation as a sign of weakness in the Association. 

Therefore, I urge that before any action is taken by the Association 
in the matter of eliminating the section now devoted to chapter reports, 
the Chapter Adviser be authorized to write to each chapter for its opinion 
and that any action be taken by a chapter poll and not by the decision of 
the Executive Council or of the Association as a whole. 


Mary E veanor Peters 


COMMITTEE ON NEW CHAPTERS AND MEMBERSHIP 


In September the chairman of the committee sent out fifty requests for 
suggestions about chapters and new members. The letter went to all 
chapter representatives and to others who might be interested. It con- 
tained the following paragraph for discussion: 

“To me it seems we ought to have three sorts of members: those inter- 
ested in knowing Spanish, those whose chief concern is teaching others, 
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and those to whom the possibilities for research appeal. Of course this 
represents an overlapping. Most of us who turn to research are also keenly 
interested in teaching, and of course all of us want to know more Spanish ; 
yet essentially we all fall primarily into one of these classes. At least, it 
is a better classification than high-school and college teachers, for that 
division fails to consider another group among whom we ought to find 
many members: those not at all connected with teaching yet who are 
interested in Spanish. I know a dentist who subscribed to South American 
magazines. I know a horticulturist who took up Spanish to read about 
exotic Chilean plants and whose private library now has more Hispanic- 
American plays than our university library can boast. This is the sort of 
person rarely invited to join the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish. Possibly you know of others to whom our name has proved a 
‘No Admittance’ sign. What can we do to enlist their interest and help? 
. . . . Should we think of ourselves as the American Association of 
Friends of Spanish? 

Eleven replies came back from the following: Dewey Amner, Denison 
University; Guy B. Colburn, Fresno State College; José Palomo, Ohio 
State University; Juan B. Rael, Stanford University; Terrell Tatum, 
University of Chattanooga; Agnes A. Brady, St. Mary-of-the-Woods; 
Graydon DeLand, Colgate University; Mary E. Peters, San Mateo Junior 
College; John T. Reid, Duke University; C. A. Tyre, New Mexico State 
College; and John Van Horne, University of Illinois. 

There was uniformity about the advisability of increasing our mem- 
bership. Several suggested that special concessions of half the regular 
dues be offered Hispanic-American members because of their unfavorable 
exchange. One thought that we should keep the present rate for foreign 
members and increase our dues in this country to $2.50. 

Another proposal was that a salary be given the secretary-treasurer 
and that he devote time to making an accurate list of new people teaching 
Spanish who should be invited at frequent intervals to join our Associa- 
tion. This list, as well as one of current changes in Spanish staffs, might 
be published in H1sPanta even though in part a duplication of the Modern 
Language Journal list. 

Several approved of your president’s suggestion of a contest for the 
greatest percentage increase in chapter membership. 

Others suggested that teachers write their acquaintances about joining 
this Association or send names of possible members to the national secre- 
tary. 

If we should have the different sorts of members mentioned in the 
chairman’s letter, it was generally agreed that Hispania should reflect 
the diversity of interests. Besides welcoming nonteachers, our magazine 
will have to publish something besides “pedagogic articles and reports of 
research.” 
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Practically all who answered agreed that only by holding interesting 
meetings (though they may occur only once or twice a year) and by 
having some vital reason for existence could chapters expect others to 
show enthusiasm about joining, and so a number of projects were men- 
tioned which might be carried out, in line with the report of the Com- 
mittee on General Policies, that chapters be the “incubators for new and 
untried experiments.” 

The possibilities of regional meetings are suggested by an invitation 
from Tennessee for a get-together with Ohio and North Carolina chapters. 

Opportunities for co-operation are shown when at Professor Palomo’s 
suggestion one Spanish department offered to supply a Spanish number 
for a Teachers Association meeting. Though none of the schools repre- 
sented offered Spanish, the offer was eagerly accepted and a play in 
English and Spanish was presented. 

One chapter is working on a survey of radio and moving pictures. 
Another plans a study of Spanish enrollment in their section, a project 
which might well be continued by the whole Association. 

One group, attempting to apply pressure for increased language in- 
struction, found their best ambassadors several nonteacher members whose 
motives did not seem suspicious to the school boards. Here, incidentally, is 
another benefit we might reap by increasing the number of “lay members.” 

One chapter is planning to sponsor a Latin-American forum in the 
spring. Others are stressing the Hispanic-American viewpoint, in other 
ways, though issuing a warning against forsaking Spain because of pres- 
ent conditions. 

One letter proposed employing a public-relations man to see that the 
public gets desirable information. 

The response was encouraging. At least some of our chapters are 
alert to the possibilities and opportunities now opening through the new 
interest in our Southern neighbors. 

Before any definite action is taken, it would be well to hear from 
other chapters. So the committee should continue to “carry on.” 


Wiis Knapp Jones 


COMMITTEE ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING SPANISH 


I. Improvement of the Teacher 


The first problem to be met in the improvement of teaching Spanish is 
the improvement of the teacher of Spanish. Various ways and means can 
be suggested for the improvement of teachers. 

1. Travel and study in Spanish-speaking lands. 
2. Attendance at such language schools as Middlebury, where teachers are 
required to take courses offering the opportunity to hear and speak 
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Spanish and to acquire a vocabulary practical in daily life. A plan for 
“in-service” training should be recommended to the various states. 

3. Exchange of teachers and students with other countries should be pro- 
moted, without economic loss to teacher or pupil. 

4. Some plan should be worked out to obtain financial aid for teachers of 
Spanish who wish to travel for improvement. We recommend NTA, 
similar to NYA. 

5. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish should establish 
minimum requirements for all teachers of Spanish along the following 
lines: (a) It should set up a committee to formulate and administer a 
national uniform test for prospective high-school teachers of Spanish 
and to grant a certificate of proficiency to successful candidates. (6) 
Better examinations and stricter certification requirements for prospec- 
tive teachers of Spanish. (c) A national rating scale for Spanish 
teachers should be set up so that administrators and the public may 
know what training and background are necessary. (d) In addition toa 
minimum college preparation, the teacher of Spanish should be able to 
speak the language with ease. (e¢) Attention should be given to methods 
and devices for teaching Spanish, not only in the high schools but in 
colleges as well. (See recommendation under II.) (f) State college 
departments of Spanish at least should make a greater effort to help 
themselves and their work by offering suggestions, materials, and books, 
and by sponsoring meetings, discussions, study groups. (g) Meetings 
of Spanish teachers (both high school and college) should deal in round 
table manner with real problems, especially the questions of ai-ns, ob- 
jectives, and co-ordination. Avoid too learned dissertations. 


II. Improvement in Methods of Teaching 


Teachers of Spanish in secondary schools or college should not try to 
shift the burden of teaching onto the author of the textbook used, but 
should carry the burden themselves and use the text only as an aid in their 
work. Language is an expression of life—all life—it must be allowed to 
live; we must not kill it by teaching it out of textbooks. We must teach 
out of ourselves, not out of books. 

Teachers of Spanish should be required to take a course in Methods of 
Teaching Spanish. In some states as many as twenty-four hours of edu- 
cation are required for a permanent certificate. A.A.T.S. should demand 
that at least three of twenty-four hours should be in Methods of Teaching 
Spanish in the case of Spanish majors. 

Since Spanish is a living language, teachers should stress the spoken 
living language and should in every possible case utilize the Spanish- 
speaking people in the community and school as a conversation laboratory. 
We must teach the language itself, not how to speak it. Students want to 
learn to speak Spanish. 
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We must teach the fundamentals of Spanish syntax. This is abso- 
lutely necessary and there is no “short cut,” but ingenious teachers will 
motivate this phase of the work by means of other more palatable phases. 

A reading technique in Spanish is essential, and great improvement in 
teaching Spanish can be obtained if the teacher develops a direct reading 
ability which the student may use in oral reading, silent reading, and in- 
tensive reading. We must develop the ability to read with ease and 
pleasure. 

A.A.T.S. should take cognizance of the fact that Spanish is being 
taught increasingly in the grades in some of the Southwestern states and 
in New York. A campaign to prevent Spanish in the grades from falling 
into incompetent hands should be started at once. It is recommended that 
teachers for the grades should be able to speak the language fluently and 
without decided American accent; that teachers of Spanish in the grades 
must have the technical training required of teachers of other grade sub- 
jects; and that Spanish in the grades be taught as a living, active element 
of life by the teacher and not assigned to be learned out of books. 

Teachers of Spanish should take advantage of our present relations to 
South America. They must keep informed on Latin-American affairs, and 
should be prepared to interpret Latin America to the community. We 
should use Latin America both as a stimulus for the study of Spanish and 
as a background for classroom work. 


III. A.A.T.S. Aids to Teachers in Service 


Your committee suggests that consideration be given to the advisability 
of appointing a full-time incumbent to serve as follows: 

1. To collect and supply to members upon request information—data of 
all kinds that might be instrumental in teaching. 

2. To keep the members of A.A.T.S. informed through Hispania of sig- 
nificant trends in Spanish America, of important news items, addresses 
of magazines, newsweeks, etc., published in Latin America. 

3. To serve as intermediary between teachers of English in Latin America 
and teachers of Spanish here with the idea of pooling interests and of . 
comparing objectives, to solicit articles from them for Hispania and 
to furnish articles by members of A.A.T.S. for their journals. 

. To act as a clearinghouse for the interchange of students and teachers. 

. Have available and ready to impart data that might be called for, such 
as: statistical and geographical information pertaining to Latin Amer- 
ica ; catalogues of Spanish-American institutions offering summer work; 
booklets catering to student travel in Latin America; sources of infor- 
mation, such as Pan American Union, steamship and airplane com- 
panies, tourist bureaus of the various countries, etc. 


un > 


CHares B. Quarta, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON SPANISH IN THE GRADES AND 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 


The Committee on Spanish in the grades makes no claim to having 
made a complete survey of the status of Spanish in the elementary and 
junior high schools. We do have information concerning the situation in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, one school in Louisiana, and several cities in Texas and New 
Mexico; and we feel that experiences in these places must be fairly 
representative of conditions in general. 

I am going to state the report of the committee in three parts: first, 
some factual observations of present conditions; second, some opinions 
of committee members concerning what ought to be the aim, content, and 
method of Spanish in the grades; and, third, our recommendations for a 
practical program of action. 


I. Facts 


A cinemized view of Spanish in the grades below senior high school 
presents widely varying aspects and many interesting developments. Each 
situation deserves a case study, and would make an entertaining report, 
but we have space only to point out the prominent features. 

1. As a result of press campaigns, radio activities, recommendations 
of government officials, and the recognized usefulness of Spanish in some 
communities, public sentiment is strongly in favor of Spanish instruction 
in the elementary schools. Thousands of pupils are studying the subject 
in junior high school—52,600 in New York City alone. Relatively few 
are being taught Spanish in the lower grades, though certain experiments 
have been very successful. It is being taught in the first grade in Mission, 
Texas; in the third grade in El Paso; in the fifth grade in Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and in Monroe Elementary School, Washington, D.C.; in the sixth 
grade of the demonstration school during summer sessions of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, to mention a few instances. In one city three enthusiastic 
starts have been made over a period of years, but each time the venture 
fails because of inadequate planning, overcrowded classes, unresourceful 
teacher, and insufficient textbook material. 


*The members were Marjorie Johnston, Edith E. Pence, L. S. Tireman, 
C. W. Webb, Stephen L. Pitcher, Antonio Rebolledo, Rose Bruckner, Esther 
Brown, J. Riis Owre, Theodore Huebener. Since the Association adopted our 
recommendations and voted to continue the committee, I should like to have 
members of the Association volunteer whatever information or ideas they have 
about Spanish instruction in the grades. We have no money for a comprehensive 
survey, but with space for such an appeal in Hispania, we should be able to 
gather a good deal of information. Comments may be sent to me or to 
Mr. Pitcher. 
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2. In states which have a large Spanish-speaking population the grow- 
ing concern of educators for a curriculum better fitted to the needs of 
Spanish-speaking children has been responsible for several studies and 
experiments in teaching Spanish-speaking children to read and write their 
mother tongue. For this purpose a course was developed last spring in 
Old Town School, Albuquerque, and in five elementary schools of El Paso. 
That material is ready for publication. Several other schools in New 
Mexico and Texas are working on this problem. New Mexico Normal 
University at Las Vegas publishes a magazine in Spanish for special use 
in rural schools. 

3. In connection with the field of Spanish teaching in the grades, three 
distinct problems must be recognized and given separate treatment. These 
problems involve the teaching of Spanish (1) to Anglo-American children 
in the lower grades, (2) to Anglo-American pupils in the upper grades or 
junior high school, and (3) to Spanish-speaking children. 

4. There is a great dearth of published material suitable for use in the 
lower grades. The few really simple texts in Spanish require so much 
adaptation that they are of little service to teachers of young pupils. The 
Committee has assembled a bibliography of some forty children’s books 
in English which may be used as background reading because of their 
Spanish or Spanish-American setting. 


II. Opinions 


A questionnaire study of opinions, concerning what the aim, content, 
and method of elementary Spanish courses ought to be, revealed rather 
general agreement on the following points: 

1. The most essential thing, in view of our desire to cultivate inter- 
national friendship, is that pupils get some understanding of what inter- 
national friendship is and what it is based upon. A friendly interest in the 
people, a growing appreciation of cultural attainments, though there be 
differences of race, religion, language, and customs, and some acquaintance 
with the main geographical and historical facts about the different coun- 
tries are outcomes that may be fostered both through the choice of subject 
matter and through the contagion of the teacher’s own attitude. 

2. On the linguistic side, the pupils should actually learn enough Span- 
ish to be able to use it in simple speaking, reading, and writing. Here, 
however, the important criterion is not how much, but how well. High 
standards of attainment are absolutely essential if the pupil is to progress 
to more advanced stages without the discouragement of re-learning what 
was carelessly or hurriedly covered in the beginning work. By far the 
greatest emphasis in the lower grades belongs on the oral use of the lan- 
guage and, therefore, on good pronunciation and practical vocabulary. No 
grammar, as such, belongs in the course before the eighth or ninth grades, 
and then technical terminology should be avoided. Aural comprehension 
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should be cultivated systematically through the use of Spanish-language 
movies, radio programs, recordings, much simple dictation, and practice in 
listening to the spoken language. While oral work may start early, there 
is a strong feeling that pupils should not begin to read a second language 
until their reading habits are well established in the vernacular, probably 
not before the fourth or fifth grade. 

3. Textbook material should be suited to the interests and abilities of 
the age group for which it is intended. The subject matter should have 
continuity and sequence, at least within units, and never should it con- 
sist of mere lists of things. Numbers, for example, may be learned in 
connection with real situations involving buying things, telephoning, giv- 
ing street addresses, room numbers, measurements, time of day, schedules, 
speed limits, dates in history, distances, altitudes, simple problems, and the 
like. There should be variety in the presentation, with much pictured 
vocabulary and ample provision for oral work, as in dramatized dialogues, 
songs, and choral reading. The first reading matter should be very attrac- 
tive and easy, with carefully graded vocabulary, after the manner of the 
best primary readers in English. 

In considering plans for the administration of a program of Spanish 
in the grades we are confronted with many troublesome questions which 
only years of effort and experimentation can answer. Should we not hesi- 
tate to encourage the teaching of Spanish in the grades until we are in a 
position to indicate the direction in which the work should go? The situa- 
tion, nevertheless, calls for action; so, while focusing attention on our need 
for more research, the committee believes that certain recommendations 
are practical at this time. We all know that the passing of resolutions 
accomplishes nothing except as members of the Association individually 
and collectively work toward their realization. You will notice, therefore, 
that we are very specific concerning what individuals may do. 


III. Recommendations 
We recommend: 


1. That instructors in Spanish in college classes find out immediately 
which of their students plan to teach Spanish and see to it that these 
students measure up to a reasonable standard of attainment in the use of 
the Spanish language. If the prospective teachers are interested in ele- 
mentary work, help them get information concerning suitable content of 
language lessons for children and where materials may be obtained. 

2. That Spanish teachers in institutions offering education courses to 
meet state requirements for certification of teachers take the initiative in 
the matter of providing a suitable methods course or summer workshop 
for teachers of elementary-school Spanish. Spanish Departments and 
Schools of Education both have an important function and, since the 
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responsibility of preparing teachers does not rest with either group exclu- 
sively, they need to co-operate. Teachers of existing methods courses 
should expand them to include some preparation for the teaching of 
Spanish in the lower grades and some recognition of the problem of 
teaching Spanish-speaking children to read and write Spanish. 

3. That high-school teachers in systems contemplating a program of 
Spanish in the grade schools offer their services in planning an appro- 
priate course. There is the greatest need for full co-operation between 
teachers in the elementary and secondary fields. While it is true that 
Spanish teachers in secondary schools generally have little or no training 
in grade-school work, it is also true that they have broader command of 
the content of the subject and years of professional training and experi- 
ence in language teaching which should be of much practical help to ele- 
mentary teachers just beginning the teaching of Spanish. The elementary 
teachers should be invited to join the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and read HIsPANIA. 

4. That teachers be encouraged to prepare for publication as soon as 
possible Spanish lessons appropriate for use in the lower grades. These 
lessons should meet the requirements set forth in Part II of this report and 
should contain enough explanation to enable the teacher not experienced 
in language teaching to use them successfully. Preferably the material 
should be developed in the classroom. 

5. That graduate students be acquainted with the need for (1) more 
complete knowledge of where and how Spanish is being taught in the 
grades, (2) the preparation of suitable teaching materials, (3) the con- 
struction of measuring instruments to evaluate progress in oral use of 
the language, aural comprehension, and attitudes, (4) plans for integrating 
the work from grade to grade in order to insure progress without useless 
repetition, (5) answers to such questions as when the study of a second 
language should be begun and what reorganization of secondary and 
college work will be necessary as a result of Spanish in the grades. Teach- 
ers in service should take every opportunity to study and experiment for 
the purpose of increasing our knowledge in this direction. 

6. That this Association establish a central clearinghouse for the 
exchange of information and materials for the use of teachers in service 
who are now teaching, or wish to teach, elementary-school Spanish. Since 
the National Committee on Latin American Studies in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, which has the endorsement of the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State, is planning to establish a 
central agency to serve teachers and pupils of both the United States and 
Latin America, and since one of our committee members, Mr. Stephen L. 
Pitcher of St. Louis, is also a member of this National Committee, we 
suggest that Mr. Pitcher be given the responsibility for the organization 
of our proposed central clearinghouse. In this way we can avoid dupli- 
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cation of effort and bring about a close co-ordination of Spanish with the 
total program. 

7. That the Association publish a news letter to superintendents and 
elementary-school principals acquainting them with the part that Spanish 
instruction plays in the general move to extend Latin-American studies in 
our schools. In this letter we should invite them to use the materials and 
information available through our central clearinghouse and point out 
ways in which the administration can insure high quality of work; namely, 
to choose only properly qualified teachers, to keep classes small, to avoid 
any type of pressure on the teacher to cover amount of material, but to 
require that whatever is attempted be done accurately and thoroughly and 
leave with the pupil a feeling of accomplishment and an attitude of 
friendliness toward the people whose language he is learning. 


MAryjori£E JOHNSTON 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
CoLumBia, Missouri 


COMMITTEE ON LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS AND 
CO-OPERATION WITH PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Plan de Accién 


Aunque los esfuerzos de su Comité no pudieron desarrollarse con la 
amplitud y la eficacia deseadas, debido a circunstancias que seria largo 
enumerar aqui, tengo el honor de presentar a Ud., y por su muy digno 
conducto a la Asociacién Americana de Maestros de Espajfiol, el siguiente 
“Pian de Accién Futura,” que ella podra seguir con la esperanza de reali- 
zar los ideales humanos que persigue el Panamericanismo integral. 

Este plan es el resultado del intercambio de ideas con la mayoria de los 
miembros de su Comité, que son a un mismo tiempo miembros del Instituto 
Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, y yo creo que es viable y 
practico, aunque no de facil e inmediata realizacién. 

Por su esencia misma, lo cultural no puede orientarse y realizarse sino 
en el curso de afios y aun de siglos, y no podriamos asi esperar resultados 
tempranos, ni menos inmediatos. Creo que por ahora debemos contentarnos 
con una iniciacién intensa, que es labor de pioneers. Otros, mas tarde, 
recogeran la segura cosecha. 

E] plan se funda en dos principios que conviene a todas luces reconocer : 
(1) Es preciso orientar y fomentar las relaciones culturales interameri- 
canas, y (2) la Asociacién Americana de Maestros de Espafiol es en si 


y por si uno de los instrumentos mas eficaces para lograr la dicha coopera- 
cién, ; 
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Y se funda también en dos hechos que conviene reconocer francamente 
en toda su desnuda realidad: (1) No han existido hasta ahora sino muy 
timidas relaciones culturales entre las Américas, y (2) los maestros de 
Espafiol no se han dado cuenta cabal del hecho cultural americano, ni han 
sabido interpretar vitalmente el Ideal panamericano en su totalidad histé- 
rica, econdmica, politica, social y cultural. 

El Nuevo Panamericanismo es algo vital, casi fatal. Las Américas se 
complementan en todo sentido, y es preciso que asi lo entiendan y lo sientan 
los maestros encargados de in-formar, e-ducar e iluminar la mentalidad de 
los estudiantes en escuelas superiores y colegios, asi en el Norte como en 
el Sur. Por lo mismo, es preciso presentarles a los educandos los siguientes 
hechos, que sefialan claramente el comun destino de las Américas: 


1. El hecho geogréfico: Unidad geografica del Nuevo Mundo ameri- 
cano. La polarizacién de las Américas: La América Artica, la Antartica 
y la Tropical; variedad en la unidad. 

2. El hecho histérico: El indio americano y su cultura. Descubri- 
miento, exploracién y colonizacién de las Américas por los espafioles, los 
portugueses y los anglosajones. Inmigracién europea de todos los origenes 
a las Américas. El cuadrilatero inevitable: la raza India, la Hispanica, 
la Anglosajona, y la Europea. 

3. El hecho politico: La independencia de las Américas, y el estable- 
cimiento, en el Continente, de la republica, bajo el signo de la libertad y 
la justicia social. El patrimonio politico, y el ethos politico del mundo 
americano es el mismo en el Norte que en el Sur. 

4. El hecho econémico: El ruralismo hispanoamericano complementa 
el tecnicismo industrial angloamericano. Las Américas pueden constituir 
un mundo capaz de bastarse a si mismo en todo lo relacionado con su 
economia. 

5. El hecho cultural: Las Américas y su cuadrilatero cultural inevi- 
table: el indio y su panteismo; el latino y su esteticismo; el angloamericano 
y su pragmatismo; el cristianismo europeo y su dinamica espiritualidad. 

Contraste entre el cientifismo pragmatico angloamericano, y el esteti- 
cismo mistico hispanoamericano. 

Las Américas se complementan culturalmente, y sintetizan, en su na- 
ctente cultura, los valores culturales del Oriente y del Occidente, del Norte 
y del Sur. 

A los maestros del Norte y a los del Sur les corresponde inculcar estos 
cinco hechos fundamentales en la mente de los educandos, y, para lograrlo 
progresivamente, puede seguirse el siguiente “plan.” 


Plan de Accién Educativa Panamericana 


1. Los diversos tdiomas.—La barrera que separa a las Américas — y 
muy especialmente a las masas populares — la constituyen los tres idiomas 
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principales que en ellas de veras se hablan: el espajiol, el inglés y el portu- 
gués, idiomas oficiales. 

La ensefianza de estos idiomas es, pues, de grandisima importancia. 

La pedagogia moderna sefiala ya con admirable claridad los métodos 
de ensefianza de los idiomas, y por lo mismo, los maestros deben desem- 
pefiar su funcién — sincera y enérgicamente — en los colegios y escuelas, 
haciendo uso de todos los recursos pedagdgicos: 

Regalia: Debe usarse la regalia que recomiendan los pedagogos, pero, 
en la que se refiere a Hispano América, es preciso llevar a cabo un cambio 
sustancial, sin darle tanta importancia a lo puramente “tipico,” a lo “pin- 
toresco” y a lo “interesting.” 

En cuadros, en el cinematégrafo y en los “cartoons” de los diarios 
norteamericanos se ha pintado siempre al pueblo hispanoamericano, no en 
su verdad, ni en sus virtudes, sino en su “colorismo pintoresco” y en sus 
defectos. Por eso, si un artista ve en México tanta belleza, y un intelectual 
como S. Chase afirma que los nifios mexicanos son “los mas bellos y de 
mas bellas maneras del mundo,” en cambio “the man in the street” dira 
que todos los mexicanos y cubanos “look like ruffians.” Cuando a mi me 
dicen esto, yo respondo: “Mexicans and Cubans do not look like ruffians, 
but the American moving pictures and newspaper cartoons do make all 
ruffians look either like Mexicans or like Cubans.” 

Si en el uso de regalia — cuadros, trajes, musica, etc. — no se admiten 
las virtudes hispanoamericanas y slo se sefialan los aspectos pintorescos, 
y los defectos hispanoamericanos, jamas se podra formar en los educandos 
una mentalidad capaz de la cooperacién. Se podra, por la fuerza, lograr la 
suboperacion, pero la cooperacién— mas fecunda y constructiva — sdlo 
se consigue con el respeto, la consideracién, el amor. 

2. “Proyectos” Federales——Los maestros de espafiol, tanto de las escue- 
las como de los colegios, deben aprovecharse de las enormes facilidades que 
ofrece ahora el gobierno federal para el desarrollo de “proyectos” rela- 
cionados con la América en general. El estudio de los cinco hechos arriba 
mencionados, en sus multiples aspectos, dara campo a la realizacién de 
muchisimos “proyectos,” unos por estudiantes de las escuelas, y otros, mas 
audaces y de mayor aliento, por los estudiantes universitarios. 

El] hecho europeo esta ya bastante estudiado, en el curso de los siglos 
y por escolares europeos de gran capacidad. En cambio, el hecho paname- 
ricano apenas si comienza a ser rasguiiado. Nuestra América es un mis- 
terio, nuestro misterio, y todos debemos luchar por desentrafiar su sentido 
historico, econdmico, social, politico, geografico y cultural. 

No sdélo los maestros de espafiol deben ocuparse mas de la realizacién 
de proyectos panamericanos —en cooperacién con los maestros de otras 
disciplinas —, lo mismo en las escuelas que en los colegios y universidades. 

3. Celebracién del Dia Panamericano.—Debe celebrarse el Dia Pan- 
americano en todas las escuelas superiores, colegios y universidades, por 
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medio de lecturas, conferencias, actos sociales, etc., sin descuidar el hecho 
panamericano. 


4. Cinematografia.—La Asociacién Americana de Maestros de Espa- 
fiol puede y debe influir en la preparacién de peliculas de asunto hispano- 
americano, sacado no de la “imaginacién” hollywoodesca, sino de las obras 
literarias hispanoamericanas, y de la historia hispanoamericana, sin adul- 
terar tan tendenciosamente (o tan grotescamente) la verdad hispano- 
americana, en su gloria, su honor, su humildad y aun su miseria en ciertos 
casos. Sélo la verdad nos hace libres. Y lo demas es “ballyhoo,” que a 
nada conduce. 


5. Musicalia—Hay ya tantos —y algunos tan excelentes — records de 
musica hispanoamericana, que conviene presentarla a estudiantes y maes- 
tros con frecuencia. Una cancién con “Estrellita” realza mas la panameri- 
canidad que muchos discursos alusivos. Los himnos panamericanos deben 
conocerse. 


6. Coreografia.—De interés muy grande es el estudio de la coreografia 
panamericana —danzas afroamericanas, bailes indios del Norte, de Mé- 
xico, de Centro América, de Colombia, de Venezuela, del Ecuador, del 
Pera, de Bolivia, de la Argentina. 

Si a este estudio se afiade el de los trajes regionales, los estudiantes 
tendran en las dos cosas un interés intenso, que es preciso orientar y hacer 
fecundo en realizaciones panamericanas. 


7. Cooperacién con el Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana.—Este Instituto lo componen maestros del Norte y del Sur, y publica 
una Revista Iberoamericana, dedicada tnica y exclusivamente al estudio 
y difusién de la literatura iberoamericana, y también ha iniciado ya su 
Biblioteca de Clasicos de América, que habra de continuar hasta formar 
una seleccién de ciento o mas volimenes. 

En las publicaciones del Instituto colaboran ya los escolares del Norte 
y los del Sur. 

La Asociacién de Maestros de Espafiol debe no sdlo apoyar al Insti- 
tuto—con hacerse socios de él sus miembros, y subscribiéndose a sus 
publicaciones — sino colaborar con él en todas sus actividades. El Insti- 
tuto—en forma especifica—y la Asociacién —en forma general — per- 
siguen los mismos fines y deben constituir una misma familia. 

8. Cooperacién con las academias y otras instituciones hispanoameri- 
canas.—La Asociacién Americana de Maestros de Espafiol poco se ha 
acercado a las instituciones culturales y docentes de Hispanoamérica. Su 
revista HISPANIA no circula mucho en Hispanoamérica, y yo creo que se 
podria enviar, gratuitamente, por lo menos a las universidades y biblio- 
tecas nacionales de todos los paises hispanoamericanos. 

HIsPANIA no s6lo les servira a los lectores de asuntos literarios hispa- 
nicos, sino que les sera de grande inspiracién a los maestros de idiomas 
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de Hispanoamérica. En Hispanra se discuten a menudo temas de indole 
pedagédgica que son poco conocidos en el Sur. 

9. Intercambio de profesores y de alumnos.—Asunto de dificil realiza- 
cién es éste del intercambio de profesores y de alumnos: cuando se quiere 
hacer se tropieza con un grave obstaculo, la carencia de dinero para viajar 
y demas. 

Sin embargo, es bueno considerar lo siguiente: 

En sélo la Universidad de Michigan se han graduado mas de cuatro- 
cientos estudiantes hispanoamericanos en ‘los Ultimos veinticinco afios, 
segtin las cifras aparecidas en el Michigan Alumnus. 

Yo creo que en el curso de estos veinticinco afios se han graduado ya 
mas de seis mil estudiantes hispanoamericanos en las universidades de 
Michigan, California, Illinois, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Purdue, Columbia, 
Boston Tech, Nuevo México, Miami, etc. 

Antes de la Guerra Mundial del 1914, casi todos los estudiantes his- 
panoamericanos iban a Europa, —a Francia especialmente —, pero desde 
esa guerra, la mayoria de los que salen de su patria para estudiar en el 
exterior, vienen de preferencia a los Estados Unidos. Y esos seis mil 
graduados son ya una fuerza panamericanista muy importante, y que 
conviene incorporar al movimiento panamericano. 

La Asociacién, con la ayuda de la Union Panamericana, debe hacer el 
“canvass” total de los estudiantes hispanoamericanos graduados en los 
Estados Unidos, y estimularlos para que se organicen. 

Algo semejante podria hacerse con los norteamericanos que han ido a 
las Escuelas de Verano de la Universidad de México, ya que no con los 
“graduados” en universidades del Sur, porque no los habra todavia. 

La cooperacion cultural, lenta siempre, tiene que buscarse no precisa- 
mente entre las masas populares del Norte y del Sur, sino entre las 
minorias influyentes. 

Sélo asi es segura, posible y eficaz. 


CarLos Garcfa-Prapa, Chairman 


Importance of Cultural Relations 


What is needed in the development of better understanding with our 
neighbors in Latin America is not only increased economic relations but 
wider and deeper cultural relations. The more students and teachers from 
the Latin-American countries study and teach in our institutions of educa- 
tion and the more they become familiar with the great strides we have 
made in music, literature, and art, and the gentler aspects of life generally, 
the more will they remove the misconception existing among many in Latin 
America that our civilization is but a brutsl materialism devoid of the 
finer elements of life. And the more American students and teachers visit 
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the countries of Latin America and become aware of the vigorous and 
progressive civilizations that are developing down there, the more will 
they help to destroy the attitude of disdain and superiority which so many 
Americans have held in the past. 

The younger generation of Latin Americans recognize that today the 
United States is the most wealthy, most powerful, and most influential 
nation on earth. They recognize, also, that to a great extent it will set the 
standard and pace of social evolution in the next generation. The oppor- 
tunity to select among so many the fine, earnest, mature students, who 
because of economic considerations could come here only upon fellowships, 
must appeal to our universities, foundations, and educational organizations. 
It is the smaller number of selected students that counts. Everywhere are 
to be found returned graduate students teaching in the institutions of Latin 
America, enthusiastic over their studies in American institutions and 
strong adherents of better understanling with the people of the United 
States. This is equally true of the few professors and scholars who have 
lectured in our universities. 

As yet, comparatively few in the upper reaches of Latin-American 
society speak English fluently. But that situation will soon be changed. 
One can listen to remarkable lessons in English and English literature 
when visiting schools and universities in the more progressive Latin- 
American countries. It is equally unfortunate that so few of our own 
distinguished scholars and men of affairs can speak Spanish, Portuguese, 
or French sufficiently fluently to deliver lectures or addresses in any of 
those languages. As it is, they are welcome in the Latin-American coun- 
tries but they would have greatly increased influence were they to speak 
one of those languages. This has been remedied to a far greater extent 
by our leading industrialists and financiers who have business relations 
with Latin America. Many of them can address Chambers of Commerce 
in Latin-American countries and give interviews to newspaper reporters in 
the language of the country they are visiting. 

Despite difference in race and civilization the people of the United 
States have much in common with those of the Latin-American countries. 
Some thinkers in both continents believe in the possibility of the develop- 
ment of a new civilization with Latin elements contributed by Latin Amer- 
ica and Anglo-American elements contributed by the United States, 
founded upon the civilization inherited from Europe but different from it. 
The realization of such a possibility is probably distant. In the meantime, 
the people of the United States and of the Latin-American countries can 
learn to know and understand one another better, to respect and admire the 
culture and civilization of one another more fully, and to co-operate in 
enterprises for the improvement of themselves and of humanity. 


Arturo Torres Rfoseco 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMITTEE ON INTEGRATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE WORK 


In seven days, the Good Book says, 

The Lord made a new creation, 

In a garden fair made a happy pair 

By giving each of speech a ration, 

A rule, and from dust to man was “some translation” ; 

But a progressive young rake in the guise of a snake 

Sighed of life and civilization, 

Breathed reading, culture, appreciation, 

Then surveyed the abomination, 

And had to prescribe? Why, integration! 

Now look at the Cain raised by that education, 

Whose cure-all again is extermination. 
Damnation!!! 


In the rest of this paper I shall try to restrict myself to euphemisms, 
but if it took omniscience and omnipotence seven days to bring order out 
of chaos, I don’t see how Professor Shoemaker and I can bring integra- 
tion out of anarchy in five minutes each. My remarks will have to be 
exceedingly general. 

Pessimism in the face of the increasing demand for Spanish is certainly 
not the order of the day, but we should at least attempt to be realistic lest 
that increasing popularity lead to still more disintegration. There were 
plenty of obstacles to integration before the hordes descended upon us, and 
now the very flood of barbarians which has caused secondary administra- 
tors to persuade good housewives to cast aside their aprons and their chil- 
dren in order to teach a Spanish class or two in the local high school and 
has caused heads of college departments to place in charge of Spanish 
classes those who might otherwise be unemployed teachers of French and 
German has not only complicated the problem of integration but has made 
possible another crop of mushrooms, some good, some poisonous, which 
we shall have to pick with the greatest care. The good, of course, is that 
we may now be able to force through some of the changes which will help 
solve most of the problems facing us. But more of that later. 

It is necessary to mention only a few of the obvious obstacles which are 
internal and which we, if we are willing to rearrange our personal preju- 
dices, can surmount: lethargy and indifference; the vagaries of teacher 
opinion concerning objectives, outcomes, content, and method ; lack of even 
a flexible uniformity in standards of achievement, in methods of testing, in 
college entrance examinations, in language requirements for the Bachelor 
of Arts and higher degrees ; a pestilential plethora of textbooks without an 
acceptable yardstick for their measurement and little but innocuous notices 
of new texts in the official organ of the American Association of Teachers 
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of Spanish ; little agreement with respect to teacher preparation and recom- 
mendation ; mutual suspicion in high-school and college teachers. With the 
wide divergence of opinion concerning content and objectives in our 
courses, it is going to be difficult to find a solution. Perhaps mathematics 
and the physical sciences can achieve integration with a solid body of 
facts to be mastered, but as long as we continue to try to identify ourselves 
in one and the same linguistic course with the humanities, the social 
sciences, the fine arts, and cover ourselves with the blanket comforter, 
culture and civilization, I as chairman of the Committee on Integration 
feel a fatal touch of José Asuncién Silva’s mal del siglo and a surreptitious 
yearning for his cynical remedy. To illustrate: commendable attempts to 
make the teaching of foreign languages something more than a distorted 
and anarchic art of Dadaistic conception have been met with too many 
smiles of complacency; the frequency counts are not to be trusted because 
as Professor Morgan puts it, 


“So long as poets follow the impulse of their soul, 
And write ideas only, without word-list control, 
So long, I fear, we teachers must scamper as they lead 
And teach our little pupils the words they’re going to read” ; 


achievement tests are faulty because they are too mechanized and their 
validity is open to question; prognosis and placement tests are bad because 
they take no cognizance of the will to learn; readers denatured on the basis 
of frequency counts destroy the “flavor” of the original. We are all aware 
of the sins of omission to be found in the frequency counts, of the short- 
comings of achievement and prognosis tests, of the possibility of carrying 
word-count readers too far, but to dismiss these aids to integration with a 
bit of clever though illogical verse is not going to 1elp us. 

In other words, with respect to internal obstacles to integration, we 
cannot hope for success until there is some measure of agreement in our 
ranks on all these mooted questions which have plagued foreign-language 
teachers since the grammar-translation method went out of style. The 
solution, perhaps, lies in a compromise involving the abandonment of the 
effort to teach everything under the sun in our elementary high-school and 
college courses by establishing a clear-cut separation of linguistic courses 
on the one hand and the cultural, civilizing, socializing courses on the 
other. In any case, with the large increase in Spanish enrollment, we have 
our opportunity to do some healthful weeding by raising our standards and 
by disdaining artificial and superficial stimulation. 

The external obstacles to integration do not seem to be so formidable, 
though my optimism may be the result of a lack of familiarity with con- 
ditions. The publicity which Spanish has received during the Hoover and 
Roosevelt administrations, the choice of the translator of Rodé’s Ariel as 
Secretary of State by Mr. Hoover and his subsequent appointment to Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s cabinet, the urgent plea for Spanish and Portuguese by Mr. 
Hull (one significantly in Good Housekeeping), the columns of Ernie 
Pyle, and the foresight of Mrs. Roosevelt are going to help us combat the 
inertia if not the animosity of school administrators from the grades to 
the colleges. Public demand will no doubt put an end to the administrator’s 
cautious “watchful waiting,” so that qualified teachers and more than two 
years for language study in our secondary schools may become a reality. 
Four years of high-school language would probably solve the problem of 
when to offer language courses and the problem which grows out of the 
dispute over general versus specialized education. The second of the 
larger external obstacles is the mortality rate in high school: approxi- 
mately one-quarter of our high-school freshmen enter college, an alarming 
condition militating not only against successful integration but also against 
democracy in education. The interplay of these two factors, length of time 
and mortality rate, constitutes a high but not insurmountable barrier be- 
tween us and our goal. Our hope again lies in turning the popularity of 
Spanish into proper channels and in the probability that the preposterous 
nightmare in Europe and the Orient will convince us that schools should 
teach a sense of responsibility and a capacity for real work. 

This paper has mentioned only a few aids to integration because sug- 
gestions of what may be done in the way of changes, organization, and 
machinery were contained in the committee report and, amplified, will 
appear again in due time in summaries of the deliberations of the com- 
mittee. But my final thought is this, and I should like to address it to the 
educationists : any system of education in which high-school courses must 
be terminal and in which college courses are only for the few who can 
afford them is not democratic. And any Spanish teacher or mathematics 
teacher who does not turn his full energies into a fight to right that wrong 
is false to his calling and is helping to make a well-rounded education— 
call it integration if you wish—impossible. I am certain, too, that a 
Horace Mann or even a Domingo Faustino Sarmiento would feel little 
but contempt for an educationist who spent his time undermining the 
humanities, the only surety we have of the ultimate victory of the human 
spirit, instead of fighting the good fight for equal educational opportunities 
for all. The winning of that battle will do much to solve our problems, 
integration and much more serious ones. 

In the meantime your committee as it struggles with internal obstacles 
and aids will try to reach agreement in spite of personal prejudices by 
keeping in mind the occasionally good Spanish philosophy which in trans- 


lation runs ' 
_ . “In this world, my masters, 


There is neither truth nor lie; 
All things take on color 
Of the glass before the eye.” 


Stuart CUTHBERTSON 
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COMMITTEE ON GENERAL POLICIES 


As the following report will show, the Committee on General Policies 
is not very sure of the nature and extent of its functions. May we state 
clearly, however, that it has not been our intention to infringe on the 
normal policy-determining duties of the Executive Council. We respect- 
fully submit the following suggestions on various phases of the Associa- 
tion’s activities simply as a frank expression of opinion from eleven 
members who are vitaily interested in the future of the organization. 

Naturally there are few points of importance on which the Committee 
was in unanimous agreement. Under each heading of our report we have 
set down points concerning which most of us agree. After them are 
listed various suggestions made by individual members of the Committee. 
These suggestions may not, in every case, represent the opinion of the 
whole Committee; they are included for what they may be worth to the 
Executive “ounci! as a potpourri of ideas. 


Hispania 

There was general agreement that the contents of the magazine should 
strike a balance between material of interest to secondary teachers and 
articles primarily of iuterest to university members. Several members of 
the Committee expressed specific satisfaction with the present policies and 
management of HisPANIA. Two members recommended “a general stif- 
fening of standards with reference to the validity and accuracy of articles.” 
The following specific suggestions for improvement were offered : 


1. The addition of a “News Department,” giving personal notes, changes 
in personnel at various schools, enrollment statistics, and vital and strik- 
ing news from Hispanic America. 

2. A “Question Box” to be composed of letters from readers and answers 
by the editorial committee of the department. Teachers could be en- 
couraged to write in about any problem that troubled them—meanings 
of words not found in accessible dictionaries, obscure allusions, suitable 
texts for classes with special problems, etc.; in short, anything that a 
teacher with limited library equipment or limited experience might like 
to know. Not all the questions need be answered in print, only those 
of general interest. Others could be answered by a personal letter to 
the inquiring teacher. One of the Associate Editors could be given 
charge of the department and a committee of experts in various fields 
appointed to assist him. 

3. List doctoral dissertations on Spanish themes as well as those on Span- 
ish America. 

4. More commercial advertisements; solicitation of ads from Spanish- 
American publishers. 


5. More articles on: Spanish in the grade schools; how to take advantage 
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of our newly reinforced relations with Latin America; what the divi- 
sion of cultural relations of the Department of State is doing; the atti- 
tude of school administrators, State Departments of Education, and 
Schools of Education toward the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. 

6. The policy of publishing all papers presented at the annual meeting, 
regardless of their merit, should be reconsidered. 

7. An investigation concerning the printing costs of the magazine should 
be undertaken in the near future. Is the present figure the lowest satis- 
factory bid which can be obtained? 

8. The December program number of the magazine might well be in the 
hands of the members earlier than it has usually been in the past. 


Annual Meetings 
The majority of the Committee favors the policy of holding the annual 
meetings of the Association in the same vicinity as the meetings of the 

Modern Language Association, although three members suggested a 

compromise: the meetings might be held in separate places in alternate 

years or every three years. Sample comments: “. . . . dissociation from 
the M.L.A. meetings is injurious to the reputation of the A.A.T.S.” “Not 
doing so (meeting with M.L.A.) is greatly to the detriment of the 

A.A.T.S. meeting, both from the point of view of attendance and of inter- 

est, and deprives many persons of the privilege of attending both meet- 

ings.” “If we go off by ourselves, we get little benefit from the M.L.A. 

.... the French and German teachers meet with the M.L.A. and who 

think less of them ?” 

Specific suggestions regarding programs of the annual meetings: 

1. Fewer papers; more discussion of special interests provided for in 
carefully planned section meetings. 

2. More papers on specific teaching problems by teachers in the field, 
presented without educationists’ “hot-air” and jargon; while the Asso- 
ciation should encourage significant research, the annual meeting should 
not lay stress on papers involving only the uncritical “spade-work” of 
research. 

3. Such papers as are read should have been previously examined and 
recommended for reading by a competent committee appointed by the 
President. 

4. Opportunity should be given to the younger members of the Associa- 
tion to participate in the sessions. 

5. The recreational features of the annual meetings should be stressed. 


The Relative Role of High School and College Teachers 
within the Association 
The majority of the Committee feels that the activities of the Associa- 
tion should stress the interests and the participation of the secondary- 
school teacher more than has been the case in the past. 
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Several of the members, however, emphasized the realistic difficulties 
in the way of a more evenly divided participation. For example: “High- 
school teachers are so busy and wearied with routine and detail and par- 
ent-teacher stuff that professional pressure on them from the outside 
meets with a deaf ear..... Some of them never expected to teach 
the language, and Spanish, to them, is just another subject in the cur- 
riculum.” 

A few practical proposals are offered: 


1. More national offices and places on committees should be accorded to 
secondary-school teachers, provided that they are capable and active 
members. 

2. The Association should continue the example set by President Kerche- 
ville in promoting a constructive program for practical and widespread 
promotion of Spanish in the public schools, through active commit- 
tees in which teachers of all levels can co-operate and become ac- 
quainted. 

3. A section of the annual meeting might be devoted entirely to pedagogi- 
cal subjects, participation in the program being equally divided between 
college and high-school representatives. 

4. The possibility of a High School Department in Hispania or even 
a regularly issued special “High School Number” might be considered. 


Expansion of the Association’s Activities 


Most of the Committee members feel that, if all the committees ap- 
pointed this year are active and continue to be so, the Association has a 
broad working program and that further substantial expansion is inad- 
visable. It was suggested that the individual chapters might well be the 
incubators for new and untried experiments. In spite of this general con- 
clusion, the individual members of the Committee have a few proposals 
of a general or miscellaneous nature which are submitted here, since they 
all involve some expansion of the Association’s activities : 


1. Closer relations should be established between the chapters and the 
various state teachers’ associations. 

2. The Association should recognize the growing importance of the study 
of Portuguese by specifically inviting the teachers of that language to 
join the Association. 

3. The Association should likewise invite and encourage Mexican teachers 
of Spanish and English to join the A.A.T.S. 

4. The A.A.T-.S. and the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoameri- 
cana should co-operate more closely. 

5. The Association should start immediately a nation-wide campaign to 
introduce the teaching of Spanish in the grade schools. 
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In conclusion, this Committee suggests that, in the event another such 
committee were appointed, the list of members should include more sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 


Joun T. Rew, Chairman Mary E. Peters 
Joun Brooks Epwin B. PLace 
Guy CoLBuRN C. B. QuaLia 
E. Herman HESPELT Cari Tyre 
Wiis K. Jones Jacops WarsHAW 
José Osma 


COMMENTS BY THE EDITOR 


The reports of these several committees strike me as the most valuable 
event of the Albuquerque meeting. Especially valuable is the one on 
“General Policies.” That, however, touches me as Editor of H1spANIA so 
closely that I feel compelled to make a few comments. Very few, either 
of the criticisms or suggestions, are new; there is an answer to them, very 
often historical, since their trial gave negative results. 

I note first the concluding sentence which suggests that a committee 
on general policies “should include more secondary-school teachers.” Then, 
reading the names of the signers, I discover there was not a single 
secondary-school teacher in this committee. There is an old metaphor 
about a dog, something to the effect that the tail wags the dog. Our Asso- 
ciation is composed at least 75 per cent of secondary-school teachers. There 
is little evidence of this fact in the report. In fact the terms referring to 
secondary-school teachers have too frequently a top-lofty attitude. Why 
qualify the statement that secondary-school teachers should be accorded 
more offices “provided that they~are capable and active members”? We 
have had officers from university ranks who were neither capable nor 
active. We have even elected to office professors who were not members 
of the Association. 

In the early years of the Association, it was the practice that the presi- 
dency should rotate between college and high school. Such a practice might 
well be resumed. There is no reason, either, why the Association might 
not have another woman as president. We have had two. 

The assumption that professorial convenience is more important than 
that of high-school teachers stands most clearly revealed in the discussion 
relative to “Annual Meetings” and the Modern Language Association of 
America. The paragraph contains three quoted statements, of which I 
will take note. 

With whom is “dissociation from the M.L.A. meetings injurious to the 
reputation of the A.A.T.S.”? The contrary seems to me to be the fact. 
Because the American Association of Teachers of Spanish has been able 
to stand on its own feet for twenty-five years, making continual progress 
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in all respects, I find that our Association is considered of high rank, and 
is treated as an equal of the M.L.A. On the other hand, the associations of 
the French and German teachers are considered as subordinate sections 
of the M.L.A. 

Not meeting with the M.L.A. is not a detriment but an advantage from 
the point of view of attendance. What happened on the three or four oc- 
casions when the two associations held their meetings at the same place 
was twofold. In the first place, a professor would look at the program of 
the A.A.T.S. meeting to find a paper in which he might have an interest. 
He would attend, if he could, and then rush off to hear a paper elsewhere. 
By meeting separately, that kind of professor is naturally deprived of so 
doing. His attendance had little value for the A.A.T.S. The second effect 
on attendance sprang from the difference in the personnel of the member- 
ship of the organizations and the method of organizing the meetings. The 
M.L.A. meets at universities at their invitation and is organized by pro- 
fessors and university authorities. The A.A.T.S. meets at the invitation 
of a chapter, and is organized by the local members. There is not a single 
chapter at a university and only a few chapters are even near enough to 
one so that secondary-school teachers would incur the expense of attend- 
ing the meeting. As for the professors, many receive a grant from their 
university. The university is supposed to get value received through get- 
ting the professor’s mind broadened. A person formerly an officer of the 
A.A.T.S., supervisor of foreign languages in a large city, told me that the 
French teachers’ association had suffered a decline in membership and 
morale since its tie-up with the M.L.A. and expressed the hope that a 
similar fate might not meet the A.A.T-.S. 

The practice of holding annual meetings in widely separated parts of 
the United States has been an important factor in building our strength. 
While some meetings may be not much more than glorified local meetings, 
yet the very fact that the local chapter does for the time being stand for 
the whole Association has contributed always to a considerable increase in 
membership in the locality. To those who cannot attend, H1sPANIA sup- 
plies adequate information of what happened. 

In regard to the topic of “Annual Meetings,” item 3, which proposes 
to establish a censorship of papers to be read, requires discussion. The 
person whose mind evolved that idea has never been president of the Asso- 
ciation, with the duty of preparing a program; he knows nothing of how 
strenuous a task it is. With a censorship of papers, these would need to 
be in the hands of the censorship board before June. Besides, the proposi- 
tion runs counter to items 2 and 4 which stress the production of papers 
with suggestive ideas and opportunity for younger members. Censorship 
kills both incentive and originality of thought. 

As for the items under the caption Hispania, many of the criticisms 
are answerable by the simple statement: “The Editor does not write the 
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articles in the periodical.” Commenting on each item in turn, I will gladly 
assist in the effort toward any betterment. 

1. Notes on persons were originally a feature of the magazine. Ex- 
perience showed that the persons mentioned were practically the only ones 
interested and, moreover, the news was so stale as to have little value. For 
example, an event happening in March would be reported in October. Re- 
ports of things actually done for the good of the cause have been regularly 
and very efficiently given under the head of Chapter News, which also 
carries personal notes and praise for individual work. Yet I have re- 
ceived many hints that the section should be suppressed. 

2. Authoritative answers to every question relative to Spanish. Who 
can do it? Who has the time? At present at least one-half the Editor’s 
time is given to answering letters along the lines suggested. Most of the 
questions asked are so simple that the mass of readers would be bored at 
reading the answers. They do not have a public interest because they are 
so personal. Erudite questions are in a different class and many of their 
answers would be debatable. Hispania should not set itself up as an 
authority. 

3. A list of theses on Spanish topics. Who will volunteer to write to 
all the colleges in the United States? Professor Leavitt volunteered to 
supply the list for Spanish-American topics. 

4. More advertisements. Yes, by all means. Stir up the Business Man- 
ager. The advertising pages testify to his activity and efficiency. 

5. Articles on grade schools. Send them in. Again, the Editor does 
not write the articles in HISPANIA. 

6. Condemnation of publishing all papers read at the Annual Meeting. 
Why not? If the meeting is weak, the members ought to know. The 
February issue should be as complete and as accurate a picture of the 
Annual Meeting as possible. H1spanta is the official organ of the A.A.T.S. 
It is not a periodical primarily for the diffusion of learning, even if learn- 
ing does interest some of the readers. The Editor is not a censor of the 
proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 

7. Printing costs. Being done. 

8. “The December program number might well be in the hands of the 
members earlier”’—a consummation devoutly to be wished. This is a. 
criticism that hits the Presidents of the Association because their programs 
have not been ready soon enough because Professor A did not reply 
promptly to his letter; because Professor B had not selected a title to his 
article; because Professor X did not know whether or not his University 
Prexy would allow him funds to attend; because Mayor H was not sure 
.... et cetera, et cetera. There are too many individuals, somehow con- 
nected with the program and the December issue, to expect much quicker 
service. Besides, a member’s decision to attend or not should not be in- 
fluenced by the nature or content of the program. The most important 
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thing at the meeting and the remembrance that one carries away spring 
from the personal contacts. 

Another statement about the contents of Hispania is made in item 4 
of the caption relative to the role of high-school and college members. 
Does the person who suggested a “High School Department” read the 
magazine? Is he interested in the latest articles on language teaching? 
Let him read the department “Along the Foreign-Language Frontier.” 
Would “High School Department” be a nicer caption? Every number has 
more of interest to the high-school teacher than to the college professor. 
It has been the policy of the Editor to endeavor to print in each issue at 
least one article which will have an interest for every member no matter 
what his specialty may be. Of one number, I received by letter the follow- 
ing two criticisms. From a university professor who had an article in that 
particular issue, and therefore had undone the wrapper, came this query 
and comment: “Why did you print such and such an article? I suppose 
you were afraid she would drop her subscription.” From a high-school 
teacher (dramatically, it should have come from the author of that article) 
came this question with the professor’s article as the horrid example: 
“Can’t you print something beside that high-brow stuff that nobody can 
read ?” 


ALFRED COESTER 
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TALKING MOVING PICTURES AND SPANISH 
TEACHING 


Much can be taught from a good talking motion picture. La Go- 
londrina, for instance, one of the most beautiful motion pictures I have 
ever seen, lends itself to the teaching of a rich background of arche- 
ology in Yucatan, showing Chichen-Itza with its fascinating ruins. 
Through this picture, young people can be taught much about the 
remains of a civilization that existed long before the coming of the 
Spaniard ; they can be taught an appreciation of this wonderful culture 
with its accurate knowledge of astronomy and other fields of mathe- 
matics, with its marvelous relics of remote times, of a people of a high 
culture who lived and recorded on their temples their fascinating life, 
much of whose history lies shrouded in mystery. 

Youth can be made to thrill to the tune of the Infinite; he can be 
made to appreciate, to him, an undiscovered continent, which needs 
to be unveiled to reveal its marvelous secrets of remote antiquity ; to 
reveal to him a people who built their cities and suddenly made an 
exodus, without any record of the cause but leave us only in un- 
certainty. 

Ideas of mystery and curiosity play a great part in a child’s life in 
impelling him to investigate and to try to solve the enigmas of the 
universe. One can learn much of the geography of this country, with 
its dense vegetation that kept hidden so long these cities built and 
preserved in the tropical jungle away from the spoliation of man. Its 
secrets lie hidden in the bosom of this jungle, waiting until some 
archeologist sees fit to reveal to us its mystery. 

The customs of the people, the way they live and speak—all make 
a deep impression upon the student’s intellectual and emotional life. 
Who wouldn’t thrill to the song of “La Golondrina,” sung as only the 
Spanish people know how to sing it! Though one long year has 
passed since I saw and heard it, it still lingers with the vividness of 
yesterday ; when much that I have learned in books has slipped from 
my memory ; but the echoes of this song, the beautiful setting of this 
colorful picture linger still in my memory, filling me with a longing to 
know more of a civilization that has lived and left its trace, and then 
lies hidden in the bosom of the Infinite. Such deep emotions which 
stir our hearts must later stimulate us to action, be we child or adult. 

Now, for the training that this speaking motion picture and any 
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other gives to the one who listens to the voices and the expressions of 
the Spanish people in their own tongue. In its setting of marvelous 
beauty, it makes a deeper impression than if it were only heard on a 
record or over the radio, where only the voice is heard without the 
gestures, the facial expressions of the individuals speaking. 

Especially to us in the Northwest, who are not so fortunate as 
those who live on the Mexican border in hearing the Spanish language 
spoken by a native, it is the best substitute for ear-training, unless it 
be the radio. At a time when so much interest is aroused throughout 
our nation in all things Spanish; and when the cry is raised every- 
where for a speaking knowledge of Spanish, in order to seal more 
closely our bonds of friendship and trade relations with our Spanish- 
American neighbors, the Spanish motion picture can and does play a 
very important part in the education of our young people. 

In some sections of the country, especially in the Southwest, where 
they are near the Mexican border, there are several local motion- 
picture theaters which offer Spanish-speaking films; some good, and 
others perhaps without much educational value. Few institutions of 
learning, either secondary or higher institutions, have made much use 
of this valuable means of education. However, there are some whose 
success in their use is worthy of mention. 

In Texas State College for Women, at Denton, Texas, some 
notable work has been done through the tireless efforts of Jerome 
Moore, associate professor of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
and Dr. Rebecca Switzer, director of the Department. This idea 
started in 1932 with two French pictures, two Spanish pictures, and 
one German picture, until today the college offers seventeen foreign- 
language films each year—which is a very remarkable record. 
Mr. Moore’s method of obtaining films is quite inter: ting, part of 
which I shall quote : 

“About midsummer of each year, I confer with the President of 
the College and reserve seventeen dates during the coming year for 
foreign-language films. In the President’s office there is a date book, 
and once a notation is made that there will be a foreign movie on a 
certain night at 8:15 in the Auditorium, not only can we depend on it, 
but the college publishes a school calendar and underneath that date 
is the legend ‘Spanish Movie, Auditorium, 8:15.’ 

“My next step,” he says, “is to write to all film distributors, giving 
them a list of my dates and asking that they send press sheets on 
pictures that they can book for one or more of the dates. When school 
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opens in September, I have each French teacher look through the 
material and vote for three pictures. The same for Spanish and Ger- 
man. I then collect the votes, and if necessary cast one myself to break 
a tie. I then write the distributors, who have the pictures chosen, 
asking that they be booked, that they send me immediately ‘stills’ to 
be used for adverising.” He has some very interesting methods which 
time will not permit me to narrate. 

In Oregon, the Spanish departments of the Portland Public 
Schools, the University of Oregon, and Oregon State College—all go 
together to obtain one speaking motion picture a year from some film 
distributor, and each institution pays its share of the expense for film 
and postage. This year we obtained Alla en el Rancho Grande, and 
cleared $80.00 on it, due to the intense interest in this section of the 
country in the study of Spanish. 

Here in Portland, we are also fortunate in having Mr. Amo de 
Bernardis, director of Visual Education, who is a real live-wire in 
trying to collect a large film library of all types of films, among which 
are several in Spanish. Some of the sound motion pictures are: Land 
of Mexico, People of Mexico, Mexican Children, and Arts and Crafts 
of Mexico. Mr. Bernardis expects to add another talking motion 
picture, Buenos Dias Carmelita, by the first of the year. 

In the film library, Mr. Bernardis has thirteen silent Spanish mo- 
tion pictures, twenty-seven silent film strips; thirteen lantern slides, 
and is making plans to procure more. Every grade school in Portland 
has a slide projector machine and a film-strip adopter. Ten of our 
elementary schools have silent-picture projectors, and eight of them 
have sound-picture projectors. Three of our academic high schools 
have sound machines, and our one mechanical high school has one 
sound projector for large motion pictures; while our Visual Educa- 
tion Department itself has fifteen “silent” machines and four sound 
machines to lend to the public schools. Every week each school has 
at least one day on which it can have pictures delivered free of charge, 
and a boy sent to run the machine if necessary. 

Through the administration, Mr. Bernardis is planning to obtain 
an exchange film with a motion-picture company in Mexico City. He 
is also making arrangements to rent some motion pictures for a period 
of two or three years for the use of our public schools. Whenever new 
films are added to the Film Library, they are put in the school bulletin, 
edited by the school administration, so that the teachers may always 
be kept informed of what new films are available. 
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There are other places in the West and New England States where 
motion pictures are procured in much the same way as here, where 
they share the expenses and where they charge pupils only a small 
sum in order to make them accessible to all. 

Through the kindness of Miss Esther Crooks, who is on the Mary- 
land State Board of Motion Picture Censors, Committee of Foreign 
Films, I have obtained much valuable information in regard to Spanish 
motion pictures in the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and in the District of Columbia and New York City. 

In some schools, in Virginia for instance, a film is obtained by use 
of Spanish club dues, along with a benefit bridge supper, given to 
defray expenses. 

Ohio State University puts on a long film once a month; with one 
showing in the afternoon, and one at night. 

In New Jersey and New York, high schools take their students 
two or three times a year, usually by bus, to see a Spanish movie in 
New York City. The New Jersey high schools usually make a whole 
day of this excursion. The total cost is kept as low as possible. 

“This co-operation among colleges of a state or a locality,” says 
Miss Crooks, “makes it possible for the group to get a film and cir- 
culate it rapidly day after day and so save express charges of long 
distances if ordered at different times of the year. 

“Some schools have a talk about the film or the history, geography, 
etc., connected with it, given the preceding day in order to arouse 
interest in the film and thus increase attendance or to facilitate the 
understanding of the picture.” And she adds, “I hope that we shall 
have some more good commercial films of Spanish and Latin-Ameri- 
can interest such as the Mark of Zorro and Juarez. The attendance at 
those pictures in Baltimore was good. I should think that some well- 
produced pictures along those lines would be a financial success, as 
well as helping out our Spanish classes. I wonder why there has not 
been one on Bolivar, on San Martin Hostes, etc. I think their lives 
would furnish dramatic material and would find customers in Latin- 
America, as well as in the United States.” 

Through Miss Blake, President of the Denver Chapter of the 
A.A.T.S., comes information about what is being done in the Denver 
schools. I quote: “Rose of Xochimilco was our most elaborate under- 
taking. We secured it from the Coppel Amusement Company at a 
cost of $35.00, it being a 35-millimeter film and requiring the rental 
of a special projector. It required more than a regular class period of 
time. So we had to show it at the most favorable period, having all 
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classes not reciting Spanish at that hour excused from other classes. 
We obtained the funds by asking for voluntary contributions of five 
cents from each student previous to engaging the film. It was a beau- 
tiful all-Spanish sound film. I think many pupils got some real educa- 
tional value from it, but some of the teachers feel that the good re- 
ceived did not compensate for the work and the upsetting of class 
schedules.” 

Miss Kathleen D. Loby, of Pasadena Junior College, voices the 
same sentiment as that of our colleagues in the East and South: “All 
seven of us Spanish teachers in the Junior College feel very decidedly 
that you and your committee are undertaking a much needed piece of 
work. Good sound films in Spanish surely could find a market in 
Latin-America as well as in the United States, and if carefully planned, 
could do much to bring the Americas closer together. The Pan- 
American Airways is providing the kind of travel films we need, but 
each Latin-American country would do well to provide us with ma- 
terial on their respective countries.” 

This great educative agency, talking motion pictures, is sur- 
rounded, however, with all kinds of difficulties which hinder it from 
being used as extensively as educators would like to use it. 

From East to West, from North to South, from everywhere comes 
the cry that the rental charge of good films and the shipping expense 
is too high to permit one to use many of these films. In our National 
Survey of Motion Pictures, we have obtained the pulse of our educa- 
tors in regard to these great problems which confront us. Some of the 
most important of which I shall attempt to summarize. Some pertain 
to motion-picture distributors or firms. Others to our administrators, 
and still others to a lack of co-ordination with other departments. 
Summed up the most important ones are as follows: 


1. Scarcity of good suitable films with English subtitles at reason- 
able prices. 


2. Cost of shipping too high. 

3. Difficulty with individuals financially responsible for films and use 
of theater. 

. Difficulty in securing good pictures co-ordinating with classwork. 

. Difficulty in securing 16-millimeter educational films. 

. Difficulty in securing films not to exceed one hour. 

. Films obtained often so inferior to our North American films that 
it is hard to interest adolescents in them. 

. Lack of machines. 

. Lack of a suitable room and equipment. 
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10. No one available to run the machine. 

11. Funds for films limited. 

12. Difficulty in obtaining permission to use picture machine. 
13. Films obtained only through arguing for appropriation. 
14. Lack of co-ordination of classes in other departments. 


Of the many suggestions which were offered from different sec- 
tions of the country, I shall give only a few. 


1. One should be able to show films more than once. 
2. A résumé should be given beforehand. 
3. One should study guides before showing the picture. 
4. A program should be outlined and paralleled with the film. 
5. Teachers, both in city and smaller schools, should be supplied 
with recent prices and lists of films. 
6. A large variety of films should be made available. 
7. There should be more Spanish talking pictures of Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. 
8. There should be more films with the dramatization of Latin- 
American episodes, customs, and educational subjects. 
9. Pictures should be more colorful. 
10. There should be more good sound pictures, clearly spoken. 
11. Films should be made available at more nominal prices. 
12. Enough schools should use educational films so production com- 
panies will find it worth their while to supply more suitable films. 
13. There should be more propaganda for their use, so administrators 
should consider them more essential. 
14. One should have better equipment, such as machines, dark cur- 
tains, screens, and electric plugs. 


A keen interest in Spanish-speaking motion pictures has been ex- 
pressed throughout the length and breadth of our land. Almost all 
chapters of the A.A.T.S. have answered our request that as a national 
organization we petition film distributors to make films accessible at 
more nominal prices ; and they have expressed their desire to support 
this more for better and cheaper pictures. For as one professor has 
said: “Teachers will use motion pictures if they are made available 
for them to use.” One film company has already made a very at- 
tractive offer which shows that brighter prospects lie ahead in this 
pioneer field of education. 


Ruts Evizasetu Peck 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














MOTION PICTURES AND SPANISH TEACHING 


With the new wave of interest in the study of Spanish that is 
sweeping the country, it is well for us to turn ever more serious 
thoughts to the opportunities which time and modern science have 
brought literally to the very classroom. We cannot be simply ideal- 
ists in this mad world of today. We must seek new ways of using 
these marvelous inventions which will bring to our students maximum 
interest and benefit. Perhaps the most important of these modern 
wonders which we are turning to our aid—from the standpoint of 
variety and universal availability—is the radio. Talking pictures are 
not far behind. Their potential value can hardly be exaggerated as a 
practical aid to the teaching of Spanish and a fascinating way to in- 
crease the student’s interest in the language, culture, and civilization 
of Spanish-speaking countries. 

Generally speaking, we may consider their use in this connection 
an almost virgin field, if the result of a survey just completed in five 
Southern states is any indication of the scope of their use. Only 
about one-fourth of the institutions answering the questionnaires re- 
port even a limited use of talking pictures during the 1939-1940 term. 
The reasons given for their limited use are almost invariably difficulty 
of access to the films and the prohibitive rental price. 

Every indication is that more and more institutions are purchas- 
ing standard-size sound projections so that the films may be shown on 
their campus. Thus the task of presenting sound films is at once made 
easier in lessening the bother of having to arrange for their showing 
at a local theater—usually at an inconvenient hour and at added cost. 

With the first of these difficulties on the way to being at least 
partially solved, there remains the greater one which so concerns any- 
one who senses the importance of sound films in the Spanish pro- 
gram—that of the limited number available, with most of them not 
very practical for ordinary teaching purposes except with advanced 
students. 

Other motion-picture firms might well follow the example of one 
well-known house which has recently addressed a survey to depart- 
ment heads in the high schools and colleges in an effort to ascertain 
whether we do “favor the use of talking motion pictures as an aid in 
teaching the Spanish language.” It will be a great step forward if 
their plans work out for two series of brief movies as direct classroom 
text supplements. Short subjects, prepared with simple dialogue— 
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spoken slowly—and with authentic setting, music, etc., are needed as 
much as anything else in connection with the teaching of Spanish 
today. Aside from the practical angle of slow dialogue and simplicity 
of make-up, the fact that their brevity would fit the crowded class- 
room schedule well makes them particularly appealing. Introduced | 
into the first- and second-year program, they would lead beautifully 

into the longer theatrical films which have largely comprised the ma- 

terial in the field to date. 

If such well-planned introductory films were available at moderate 
cost, there would be less need for the confusing and often badly done 
English subtitles tacked to the longer films. 

The same process of gradual and scientific approach to this phase 
of the presentation is necessary if talking pictures are to take the place | 
I believe they should have in a modern “streamlined” program. 

) Their advantage need not be reviewed here except to remind that 
through them the student is made more familiar with the spoken lan- 
guage (and so stimulated to want to use it more himself) ; that his 
pronunciation is clinched and perfected; and that bits of life in fas- 
cinating far lands brought before him in vivid impressions, intensify 
the things studied in his textbooks. Everyday life, quaint customs, 
and lovely landscapes of jungle and mountain and desert come closer 
to him in the background for the characters who move across the silver 
screen in poignant stories. Other lands really come alive even if, as 
is the case with the less advanced student, he at first understands only 
a few random words. If he has seen Alla en el rancho grande, for ex- 
ample, hacienda life in old Mexico will forever be more real to him. 

Students love the old favorite travel films, with comments in Eng- 
lish. But they complain, “We want to hear all of this in Spanish, too.” 
However, we might well continue to use these films—with others on 
coffee production, bananas, etc., from the Pan American Union—in 
such courses as Commercial Spanish. A background of the projected 
short-subjects films mentioned above, prepared for beginners and in- 
termediate students, would be a logical introduction to those films of 
some masterpieces of Spanish and Spanish-American literature such 
as Don Quijote, Maria, Los de abajo, and others. 

We might conclude briefly, then, that talking motion pictures, 
well chosen and wisely fitted into the Spanish program, are practical 
in their bringing scenes of old Spain and her literary and artistic 
masterpieces to life for the student. But they, too, may have no small 
part in spreading a deeper spirit of understanding among the people 
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of the great Western Hemisphere called by Cuba’s impassioned pa- 
triot, José Marti, “America, continent of humanity’s hope.” 

In viewing the possibilities of a wider use of sound moving pic- 
tures in our teaching, let us consider the present unprecedented swing 
to Spanish not merely as a “boom” opportunity to make it the most 
widely studied foreign language in the United States. Let us, instead, 
plan sanely and wisely so that the coming years will see it as firmly 
entrenched in the curricula of all types of educational institutions as 
we today would wish it to be. And let us use this opportunity, mean- 
while, to make more understandable to the “man on the street” the 
civilization, culture, and contemporary problems of those southern 
lands whose language it is and whose destinies are more and more 
one with ours. Then, indeed, will we be a step nearer to that “Atlantic 
world” visioned by Siméon Bolivar more than a century ago. 


TERRELL Louise TATUM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














INTEGRATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE SPANISH 


Although I have had only a very brief and limited experience in 
dealing with the problem of the integration of high-school and college 
Spanish, I accepted our president’s invitation to prepare an intro- 
ductory paper on the subject, because it has become increasingly 
interesting to me and because it is of considerable importance. In 
the five minutes allotted me, I shall attempt little more than an outline 
of the subject—comprehensive, I trust, but naturally far from com- 
plete. If my remarks lead to discussion—controversy or supplementa- 
tion—they will have achieved their main purpose. 

Fundamental to the problem is the assumption that integration is 
desirable. Few will deny the desirability of forging so perfect a link 
between high-school study and subsequent college study of Spanish 
that the resulting chain seems homogeneous; so that the student’s 
knowledge, his interest and enthusiasm, his whole mental and moral 
relationship to the subject, shall receive progressive stimulus and 
development without shock or dislocation. This is true not only of 
the special field of Spanish studies, but also of the total adjustment 
of the high-school graduate to college or university life and work in 
all its aspects. In a word, the greatest possible efficiency in the 
student’s progressive study of Spanish, especially in crossing the 
bridge from high school to college, is greatly to be desired. 

Ideally this could be achieved with a high degree of perfection 
if a single unified national educational system could be progressively 
established. Uniformity of textbooks and other materials, uniformity 
of methods of teaching and of the training of teachers, uniformity of 
standards of attainment—uniformity of all necessary kinds could be 
achieved by orders from above, by authoritative decree—in other 
words, a uniformity of a military or totalitarian character. But this 
is precisely what we do not want. We desire the end but not the 
means, for such means would constitute a violation of the very essence 
of our traditional American ideals and practices. We do not desire 
external restraints and coercion of the independence, the initiative, 
and the enthusiasm of our many excellent teachers and of many local 
or regional schools and the educational plans and programs they have 
developed for themselves. Although it may be argued that such a 
government of education would force the raising of many weak ele- 
ments, it would inevitably limit and lower the strongest. It would 
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increase the mediocrity with which our public education is so often 
charged. Experimentation would largely cease and our whole educa- 
tional process, while doubtless becoming more solid, would also be- 
come static. 

If integration is desirable, the means to achieve it in highest degree 
are equally undesirable. Efficiency and independence are the horns 
of democracy’s dilemma—in education as well as in politics and eco- 
nomics. We desire the maximum efficiency obtainable within a system 
of free enterprise—the greatest possible degree of integration from 
within and as little superimposed regimentation as possible. After 
all, every vital integration will be a personal achievement by each 
individual student and will desirably include, besides Spanish, many 
other studies in his experience. The curricular plan and pattern 
should desirably aim to aid, rather than hinder, the student’s own 
personal and individual integration. But we would be vain to think it 
could do much more. 

The first and perhaps the greatest obstacle to a systematic cur- 
ricular integration is the independent individuality of the student, of 
the teacher, of the school, of the community, of the state, of the private 
college or university, of the various state institutions, and so on, in- 
creasingly magnified as our comprehensiveness reaches the country 
as a whole. Other obstacles, it seems to me, all derive from this funda- 
mental ; some of them might be concretely expressed as follows: (1) 
varied objectives in the study of Spanish ;? (2) varied stress on the 
different objectives where multiple objectives are recognized; (3) 
varied abilities, training, and interests of teachers; (4) varied aims 
of different institutions ;* (5) variety of unequal textbooks and other 
materials ; (6) wide variety of environmental atmospheres and inter- 
ests ;* (7) variety of standards of attainment.‘ 

In the face of these and other obstacles our aims should, in general, 
seek (1) to advance the student with minimum waste in his command 


1 Such as, for example, reading knowledge as at the University of Iowa 
and conversational smatterings as in the Berlitz system and other applications 
of the so-called direct method. 


2 Far apart, for example, would be the liberal arts college on the one hand 
and the professional or technical school on the other. 

8 Quite different are Harvard and Princeton universities, for example, from 
state universities in the Southwest, secondary schools in Minnesota from those 
in Florida—on the basis of regional differences alone. 


*True even within the high schools of a single state as homogeneous as 
Kansas. 
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of the language as a practical and useful tool; (2) to stimulate his 
taste for literature sufficiently to make wide reading later, and even 
the critical study of literature, an interesting and profitable occupa- 
tion ; (3) to present information about Spanish-speaking countries and 
their peoples early and in sufficient variety and quantity to whet the 
appetite for more intensive study in the later years. 

Toward the achievement of these aims, the following suggestions 
may be considered appropriate :* 


1. Revival of faith in the values of linguistic discipline for general 
culture.® 


2. The adoption of uniform attainment tests set by high schools in 
co-operation and correlation with colleges and universities.” 


3. Preparation and distribution of one or more syllabi of cultural 
material.* 


4. Preparation and publication by responsible representatives of a 
small and highly selected list of textbook materials. 


5It is understood, of course, that the suggestions made will have to be 
adapted to particular prevailing conditions and carried out under the leadership 
of some aggressive organization. That this organization also enjoy dominance 
in a “sphere of influence” would seem a primary requisite, more important than 
any more academic, hierarchical, or legalistic one. The organization might be 
the Spanish Department of the state university or of a private college, the 
A.A.T.S. chapter, the Teachers Association—to mention a few possibilities. 

6A restatement of these values would be in harmony with the view now 
widely expressed that what this country needs is a stricter and more productive 
mental and moral discipline. General recognition once more of disciplinary 
values inherent in the study of Spanish would eliminate much of the maladjust- 
ment in the high-school—college linkage. 

™ This would enable individual teachers and schools to check repeatedly on 
their own methods and results and prevent overemphasis of some aspect of our 
work at the expense of others. Sample tests could be widely distributed, with 
sample results showing concretely different levels of attainment. This will 
encourage teachers and schools to keep their standards more nearly uniform 
than otherwise might be possible. The tests of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, which many Eastern colleges and universities use as the basis for 
admissions, are a forceful and coercive example of the extreme use of such a 
device. 


® The problem of what to teach is created, especially for high schools, by 
the vastness of such material, including as it does matters of Spanish and 
Spanish-American history, customs, geography, traditions, folk-lore, music, 
painting, architecture, the numerous aspects of religious, political, and economic 
life, etc, 
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5. Complete liberation of the selection of texts from all possible sus- 
picion of graft, corruption, or political implications or involve- 
ments. 


6. Freer and more frequent relations between high-school teachers of 
Spanish and the staffs of university and college departments.’ 


7. Insistence on the closest possible continuity in a student’s study 
of Spanish between the high-school years and his college work.*® 


8. More general adoption of placement tests by college departments." 


9. Improvement of the training of teachers; raising of the minimum 
legal standards and qualifications for admission to the teaching of 
Spanish ; and steady insistence on superior training for high-school 
teachers—especially graduate study and foreign travel.’? 


®A mutual and more intimate understanding of one another’s problems 
would do much to bridge the gap for our students. More general attendance at 
A.A.T.S. chapter meetings and at regional, state, and national conventions would 
be a step in the right direction. 

10 The importance of continuity is overlooked by some college deans and by 
many high-school principals, superintendents, and even teachers who view high- 
school language study as terminal and high-school graduation as an end in itself. 
A wasteful time lag results from the failure to arrange the high-school program 
so as to enable the student to study Spanish during the years immediately pre- 
ceding college entrance. For the integration of high-school and college Spanish 
the last year in high school is perhaps the most important of all. If continuity 
of study is allowed to break here, the loss in knowledge and skill is consider- 
able, without counting the prejudicial effects on the student’s interest, ambition, 
and enthusiasm. At best, such loss of continuity is an educational discourage- 
ment, a kind of academic wet blanket which ought to be thrown off. 


11 Now used by many colleges, placement tests succeed, to a degree at least, 
in confining the student to Spanish waters in which he can swim; they prevent 
him from suffering academic penalties from the lack of continuity just men- 
tioned and from other deficiencies in his preparation. But more than this, they 
enable the superior student to continue his Spanish studies in college at the 
highest possible level consistent with his knowledge and skill. Placement tests 
do not directly affect the integration of high-school and college Spanish, but they 
do help correct maladjustments already made. 

12 Many regard teaching incompetence in high schools as the chief reason 
for the poor or unequal preparation of college freshmen. This problem is espe- 
cially pressing now, as a Spanish “boom” gets under way. Many ignorant and 
inadequately trained teachers are being pressed into service. While it is highly 
desirable that high schools that formerly did not offer Spanish should now 
make it available to their students, they should not be permitted to do so with 
incompetent instruction. 
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Whatever steps our enthusiasm leads us to take toward a better 
integrated high-school—college course of Spanish studies, we may 
always soberly retain our balance by recalling Julio Camba’s humorous 
account of his own and a German friend’s efforts to learn English in 
a London boarding house. The German studied long and hard from 
three huge books, clenching his fists and beating his head when he 
made a linguistic slip ; Camba followed a trial-and-error method, aided 
by observation and gestures. Quite opposite in temperament and in 
methods, both were honest men and greatly admired each other’s 
special talents. “Si yo tuviera la capacidad de estudio que tiene Ud.,” 
Camba would say to his friend. And his friend would with equal 
warmth insist, “Si yo tuviera su imaginacién espaiola,””* 

Although the opportunities were the same for both men, each 
could profit only from what was consistent with his own character and 
capability. So it will be with our students. In our efforts to integrate 
the Spanish course of study, may we never lose sight of individual 
differences—the determining factors in every personal integration. 


WILLiaM H. SHOEMAKER 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


13 La rana viajera, D. C. Heath and Company, 1928, p. 17. 

















SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY SPANISH 


The most practical hint I can offer to fellow-teachers who must 
daily go in and out before a most critical type of mind is this: 
“Conécete a ti mismo.” We must be super-self-critical, and especially 
of our own pronunciation of this foreign language which we seek to 
teach. For, what counts with students is, not what we tell them to 
say, but what we say, and how we say it! Try this: speak some of 
your best Spanish into a recording machine, and then have it played 
back. Maybe you will be surprised, if not shocked! Then start mak- 
ing definite plans for that trip to a Spanish-speaking land. Plan to be 
dissatisfied until you arrange to live at least three months in a culti- 
vated Spanish-speaking home, preferably where there are children, 
the younger the better. You will learn more from them in one day 
than from their parents in a week. You see, they are still too young 
to lie politely and reassure you that: “Usted habla muy, muy bien. 
j Su pronunciacién es maravillosa!’ 

Second, don’t depend alone on your undeniably charming per- 
sonality to maintain a lively interest in the learning of a living lan- 
guage. Challenge the students with new ideas. Here is one that has 
bothered me for twoscore years, but which will be new to them. It 
needs an answer—now. You have read of “The Man without a 
Country.” Well, we are a country without a name—of our own. For 
we are one of several sets of “United States” in America! But we 
want the name for ourselves alone. What is more, we are a nameless 
people. We selfishly claim for ours that name which is not ours, but 
belongs to all the natives of this continent as a whole. We are called 
“norteamericanos,” “estadounidenses,” “yanquis,’ and “gringos.” 
But it is only as a gesture of courtesy that we are ever called “ameri- 
canos,” because our Spanish-American cousins know we like the 
label. However, to expect them to call our country “América” is go- 
ing too far. They refuse to. What is the solution? This is an inter- 
esting challenge to our students, one which our government has been 
unable to solve yet. Here are a few easier questions for them. Why 
do southern South Americans celebrate Christmas in midsummer? 
When you sail from the Atlantic to the Pacific through the Panama 
Canal, why don’t you go west? How much of South America lies 
west of a line dropped due south from New York City? 

Presuming, therefore, a sustained background of student interest 
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in the present-day Spanish-speaking world, my primary aim in a first- 
year Spanish class is aural comprehension; my second, oral expres- 
sion; my third, visual comprehension ; and last, written expression. 
With the “reading knowledge” goal relegated to third place, I find 
myself in a different camp from many colleagues. But I still think I 
am right, since a prime emphasis on the first two aims will build up a 
strong background for the third and fourth. I still decry the popular 
collegiate tendency to make my fourth goal their prime test of a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of Spanish. What shall it profit a student if he 
“have all knowledge” of grammar theory “but have not” an ear train- 
ing to understand it when spoken by a native, or the tongue training 
to make possible a limited amount of self-expression ? 

Spanish being the second of our two principal languages on this 
continent, and the one which should be expected of any educated 
person in the United States in addition to his mother tongue, we 
teachers should aim to teach it as a living language as we work among 
our nonlinguistic-minded youth in this country. I find that a limita- 
tion of the material to be mastered, but an insistence on its complete 
mastery, helps. Thus I limit the material for pronunciation drill, and 
almost have them memorize it in their effort to reproduce the correct 
sounds ; I limit the vocabulary to be mastered, but that little must be 
made a tool for ready usage ; and I limit the grammar material, that is, 
the theoretical, technical discussion and memorization. Theory must 
wait till after practice, rather than have grammar rules followed by 
examples. One phrase of living Spanish, correctly used, is worth a 
dozen cold rules about how to construct the phrase. 

While giving prime emphasis to ear drill, then tongue drill, it is 
well never to allow an uncorrected mispronunciation during the drill 
period. But, when the student is trying to express himself in his 
limited vocabulary and with his restricted knowledge of theory, he 
must be forgiven for “murder,” that is, until he is all through, when 
fellow classmen are invited to suggest improvements. And they will! 

We must be relentless and consistently insistent in stressing the 
importance of clear vowels—the most basic thing in Spanish, by con- 
trast with English. “Never glide, grunt, or omit a Spanish vowel” ; 
thus they learn to sum it up, but it is very difficult to live up to the 
rule. (Our word “amuse” does all three, as do “compose,” “con- 
spire,” and “parade.”’) 

Especially important is a clear sound of Spanish e, which must 
never even approach the sound of our English “ay.” In fact, I con- 
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sider this the greatest and most unforgivable error in the popular 
teaching of Spanish in our country in the past century. Where it 
came from is a puzzle: for no Spaniard or Spanish-American ever 
pronounces his simple e as a diphthong! 
Begin pronunciation drill with words using sounds similar in both | 
languages. With the five vowels as heard in our “father,” “pet,” 
“mosquito,” “obey,” and “moon,” drill with words employing the | 
sounds of pure s, n, p, m, t, and k, for these six occur as often as all ) 
the other 19 Spanish consonant sounds together. Bring in others 
gradually, always by ear first. Work especially hard on words em- | 
ploying intervocalic d, so that students shall pronounce them right 
before ever visualizing the symbol d. This extreme difference between | 
the sounds in the two tongues for the one symbol tends to mislead | 
them, resulting in the most serious error in United States pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish consonant sounds. If necessary we can trick the stu- | 
| 
| 





dents into pronouncing Spanish r by catching them pronouncing such a 
word as our “meadow” like Spanish mero; our “get on” like Spanish 
gran; and our “what es(cape)” like Mexican Judrez. It works, and 
they like it! 

I use memorized proverbs for pronunciation drill, as well as for’ 
unconsciously building up vocabulary. Patiently drill them in repeat- 
ing the proverb by ear, never letting them see it written out till they | 
have thoroughly memorized it. Then, and then only, let them see 
what they have been saying, and of course they will often be amused 
to see how the “string of sounds” which they have been pronouncing 
is broken up into words when written out. For instance, they think 
they have been learning what sounds like: “lah-ploo mice-lah-len 
gwah-theh lahl-mah.” And it certainly does look different when writ- 
ten in foreign symbols: “La pluma es la lengua del alma.” I learned, 
by bitter experience, that when I began to let them see the proverbs 
written out before they had memorized them accurately, the students 
gave a far inferior pronunciation through tending to visualize the 
symbols from the point of view of English. A pupil who had had a 
slight exposure to Spanish before coming to us, and who entered the 
class late and tried to catch up, amused the rest by saying: “Luh ploo- 
muh ace luh len-gwuh dale ahl-muh.” 

These, then, constitute a few hints, I hope practical, for trying to 
improve the teaching of beginning Spanish: that is, of “living” . 

: 
Span. Leavitt O. WRIGHT 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 




















SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN SPANISH 


If one were permitted to choose what will give immediate surren- 
der values in the two- or three-year course in Spanish, reading would 
undoubtedly be chosen for the immediate and ultimate objective by a 
large number of progressive teachers. The Modern Language Investi- 
gation and many additional studies have brought out the fact that 
reading must occupy a prominent place in all modern-language in- 
struction. This short paper is concerned with only one of the many 
phases of the reading program, namely, supplementary reading in the 
course. 

While many teachers realize the importance and the desirability of 
supplementary reading, very few map out a definite program for its 
use in the course. This is due to unfortunate circumstances such as: 
(1) the lack of good material for different stages of the instruction ; 
(2) a bullheaded determination on the part of Boards of Education to 
allow little or no money for what appears to be nonessential in the 
course. And yet, to rule out supplementary reading is to deny the 
pupil a splendid array of attractive word pictures, an intellectual 
stimulus, and an opportunity to be in contact with the best that read- 
ing has to offer. It is an accepted pedagogical principle that we learn 
by doing, but in the modern-language course we expect our pupils to 
read the foreign language fluently by exposing them to the merest 
sample. If reading is the main objective, it is quite obvious that the 
pupil can only learn to read fluently by reading in generous quantities. 
It cannot possibly be the result of by-products, but the inevitable out- 
come of a concentrated program of reading experience of the kind he 
finds compelling in his mother tongue. We know that our pupils 
read in English, but they read only material that has an inner drive. 
If we can capitalize this basic truth, the solution of what to read in a 
foreign language will not be the mystery that it has been in the past. 

Leaving aside the well-planned reading program contained in 
every good textbook, let us consider the supplementary reading that 
must complement a typical textbook. This material consists mainly 
of two divisions: (1) a limited collection of books written in very 
simple Spanish, such as novels, plays, and short stories ; (2) a number 
of articles on current topics written in Spanish of the kind that Span- 
ish-speaking people read in newspapers and magazines. 

While simplified texts are desirable because they afford easy read- 
ing experience from the very start, their continued use is apt to keep 
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‘the reader throughout the course in a childish or, at best, an adoles- 
cent stage, which will never develop a virile appetite for independent 
reading of books written for a Spanish-speaking public. It is for that 
reason that material of the second category must be offered to our 
pupils without any attempt to simplify it. The sooner the pupil is 
exposed to this kind of reading, the more he will be likely to read 
independently the kind of material which he will meet when he stops 
his study of Spanish. This type of reading must begin and end with 
the course. At no point is it to be abandoned, for to stop it would 
mean that the pupil would be denied the stimulus of coming in contact 
with fresh, interesting, and attractive reading matter. This is particu- 
larly valuable because it rests on the solid foundation of facts already 
known to the pupil. With current events as a background the articles 
in the foreign language are easily recognized. This constant exposure 
to new material prepares the pupil for the more advanced stages of 
reading. In time he will feel that he can cope successfully with any 
new reading situation. Be it said in passing that readings of the 
second category have a strategic advantage over textbook readings. 
They have a wider scope of variety, style, and subject matter. Fur- 
thermore, they stimulate effort and thought on the part of the pupil. 
This ever changing reading experience will enable the pupil to ap- 
proach the printed page without any fear, and if his reading has been 
purposeful, by the end of the course he will find reading such a natural 
process that he will read with enjoyment whatever comes to his atten- 
tion. This direct approach to reading without recourse to translation 
will make the pupil realize that the study of Spanish is an extremely 
practical subject, and one which he can put to immediate use without 
waiting for it to disappear fast and furiously from his consciousness. 

The large units of reading such as the novel, play, and short story 
are necessary. But for fresh and crisp reading matter found in the 
periodical literature of the day, the sooner the pupil comes in contact 
with it the better. Its intrinsic values are many, among which the 
following may be mentioned: (1) the articles are timely and present 
problems that are uppermost in man’s mind; (2) they all have the 
element of pleasant surprise and novelty, which attracts the most 
listless ; (3) they bridge the gap that always exists between the class- 
room activities and the great world outside ; (4) they offer a pleasant 
avenue of escape from the narrow limits between the covers of the 
textbook ; (5) they introduce a dynamic vocabulary and a list of useful 
idioms based on modern usage; (6) they supply material which vital- 
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izes our instruction and makes the learner realize that he is dealing 
with firsthand experience which is intimately connected with the out- 
side world; (7) they offer the best means of encouraging the student 
to read articles which he will always find available without peda- 
gogical props; (8) they place before the student a panorama of dra- 
matic events of which we all form an interested part. 

In short, there is now within easy reach an abundance of excellent 
reading matter dealing with timely topics with a provocative chal- 
lenge, leaning on a background of current events, whose vocabulary 
is identical to English to the amount of 40 per cent. Our pupils must 
learn to read Spanish as it is written for Spanish-speaking persons. 
And there is only one way of teaching our pupils to acquire a taste 
for that kind of material—to give them constant practice in that type 
of reading at all times during the elementary, the intermediate, and 
the advanced course. If this type of material is not ideal for supple- 
mentary reading in Spanish, where can we find better material to 
equal it? 

Joun M. Pittaro 


ForDHAM UNIVERSITY 




















SPANISH BY RADIO 


Judging from the various surveys that have appeared in recent 
numbers of the Modern Language Journal, it would appear that lin- 
guistic broadcasts are still viewed with skepticism by many of our 
universities and colleges. Whether this attitude is due to mere a priori 
reasoning, or a lack of persistency, or that inborn conservatism that 
seems to characterize the ordinary college teacher, the fact remains 
that we have not seized the opportunity that science has so generously 
placed at our disposal. This is unfortunate, because the radio is be- 
coming more and more a potent medium for education. No subject 
lends itself so easily to radio instruction as modern languages. Radio 
appeals especially to the aural sense and hence should provide excel- 
lent training in the recognition of sounds and the comprehension of 
the spoken word. Our British confréres were not slow in recognizing 
the favored position that the radio had bestowed upon modern lan- 
guages, for as early as 1929, the British Broadcasting Corporation be- 
gan broadcasting modern-language instruction. According to Mr. 
Cline M. Coon, of the United States Office of Education, this British 
language instruction by radio ranks high among the most popular 
broadcasts. There is no reason why systematic courses in language 
instruction by radio cannot be as popular in this country. This should 
be true especially of Spanish, the language which concerns us here. 
Never in the history of this country has a language been signaled out 
as of supreme importance to the welfare of our nation as has the 
language of Cervantes and Bolivar. When the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, sees fit to write an article urging his countrymen to 
learn Spanish and Portuguese, and when the Vice-President of the 
United States, Henry A. Wallace, studies Spanish for reasons of state, 
we who teach Spanish cannot help but be elated at the final triumph 
of a cause that we have sponsored for years. 

But how are we to react to this wave of enthusiasm for Spanish? 
Are we to listen to the siren voices of those who advocate reading as 
the main objective, or to those who regard grammatical training as the 
summum bonum? Or, are we to view Spanish primarily as a spoken 
language and consequently as a powerful vehicle of expression for 
millions of living Americans with a culture and history in many re- 
spects older than our own? If the latter, then we much teach Spanish 
as a spoken language. The ability to speak and to understand 
this language is what Hull and Wallace had in mind when they 
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urged upon the American people, by word and example, to study 
Spanish. 

If we accept this latter view as the objective to be attained in 
teaching Spanish then the radio becomes an important medium, which 
it would be folly to ignore. The Spanish Department and the radio 
officials of the University of Oklahoma Station WNAD recognizes 
this phenomenal invention as a means for language instruction, and 
in 1938 inaugurated its first Spanish “Lessons of the Air” under my 
direction. 

First the question of textbooks arose, for we were convinced that 
whatever technique or method we were to follow, the instruction 
should be based on a textbook which the listener could have before 
him. This would give continuity and direction to the course. After 
considering several books we decided upon Torres’ Essentials of 
Spanish, two-volume edition. The choice was made for two reasons: 
first, because its method of presentation lends itself admirably to the 
technique we had been considering and, second, because the Torres 
grammar is the state-adopted book, and of course we figured on the 
high schools using the broadcasts to supplement the classroom. 

In general the method we use is as follows: 

1. The instructor announces his radio station in English, and then 
reads the Spanish text, first very slowly, then rereads it in a more 
natural tone. Strict attention is paid to new sounds, linking and 
breath-groups, and any new grammatical phenomena are explained 
during the course of the reading. Finally, the passage is translated 
into good, idiomatic English. 

2. The “Preguntas,” usually based upon the text, are then taken 
up and answered. The listener is told to compare his answers with 
those given by the instructor. No English is used. 

3. The formal grammar is then explained briefly in English. Ad- 
ditional examples are given as the case may warrant, but always in 
simple, nontechnical language. 

4. Finally the “Ejercicios” are worked out by the instructor so 
that the listener can thus correct his work which he has previously 
prepared. These exercises are invaluable in fixing the grammatical 
rules, and consist of direct-method exercise and translation from 
English to Spanish. Thus classroom drill in grammar, reading, and 
composition can be just as effective by radio. 

5. A dictation is given occasionally. Since dictation trains in 
thinking, it provides an excellent linguistic drill, and should by all 
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means form part of the lesson. The matter dictated is always taken 
from a previous lesson. At the conclusion of the dictation, the listener 
is given the number of the page, and told to correct his own work. 
He thus has a guide just as helpful as any flesh-and-blood instructor. 

6. Several times during the semester a brief Spanish play and 
Spanish songs are given, usually by natives. These have proved very 
popular with our listeners, who thus feel that they have been able to 
put their Spanish to use. 

7. The radio listener is always encouraged to write and ask ques- 
tions. These are answered personally by the broadcaster. Many avail 
themselves of this opportunity to seek more information about pro- 
nunciation or points in grammar. Some even attempt to write in 
Spanish and with fairly good results. 

Of course all of this presupposes a certain preparation on the part 
of the listener. At the outset of the course, the instructor announces 
the text and the amount of preparation that is required which will 
enable the student to follow the lessons consistently. Briefly, here are 
some of the things he is advised to do; he should: 


1. Read at home, aloud, the text in the grammar, trying to imitate 
as much as possible his instructor. He should try to grasp the 
meaning of the Spanish without looking up too many words, using 
the vocabulary as a last resort. 

2. Read each “Pregunta” aloud and use a complete sentence in his 
answer, basing it always on the text read. 

3. Study the formal grammar and try to apply the rules to the ma- 
terial already covered. 

4. Write the “Ejercicios” in a notebook kept for this purpose. 

5. Have another notebook for dictations and for noting any additional 
information that the instructor may give. 

6. Always have a couple of pencils handy. 


What should be the length of such a broadcast? Some stations give 
fifteen minutes, some thirty. Our experience has proved that thirty 
minutes is the ideal length. The problem of hour next presented it- 
self. We have found either a morning or an early afternoon hour 
ideal. An evening hour will not do at all, for it conflicts with enter- 
tainment programs, to the detriment of the educational ones. Two- 
thirty was finally selected and has worked admirably. This fits in 
with many high schools who have taken advantage, and also many 
women’s clubs that wish to study a foreign language. 
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The responses so far have been very numerous and enthusiastic. 
All reports have come unsolicited except for brief invitations which 
are given on every broadcast. The program has been recognized by 
several state publications which have carried feature stories about it. 
We have had during the past year between two and three hundred 
listeners, but we know through our extension lecturers that many more 
listen in regularly. Moreover, the number is constantly being aug- 
mented by new listeners who tune in by chance. This is vividly illus- 
trated by a recent request for information on the part of an airport 
worker who was sitting at the hangar, and having nothing to do at 
the moment, happened to tune in our broadcast. He is now a regular 
student of our program. 

Our correspondence shows that our listeners come from all walks 
of life, students, ministers, lawyers, housewives, teachers, salesmen, 
etc. From their letters we learn that many people are studying Span- 
ish with the expectation of visiting Mexico or South America. Others 
believe that it will help them in their professional work. Some, like 
the college student, believe that it will help them “brush up” on that 
Spanish taken several years ago. Several high schools and colleges 
tune in regularly. 

As for measurements of results, or the co-ordination of this work 
with our correspondence department, nothing has been attempted so 
far. Neither have we attempted to give any certificate for work com- 
pleted. There has been no demand for such recognition. Should the 
demand warrant such a procedure, it can be safely assumed that the 
university authorities will give it due consideration. In the meantime, 
it is refreshing to know that hundreds of citizens are willing to seek 
an education through their own efforts and of acquiring knowledge 
for its own sake, with no regard for grades and certificates. As things 
stand today at the University of Oklahoma, the Spanish broadcast 
is a part of our extension division which seeks to carry the work of 
the University to all parts of the state. 

One thing we can say with certainty, Spanish by radio is no longer 
in the experimental stage. Its value is beyond a doubt. It supplies a 
real need and presents a program that otherwise would be unavailable. 


STEPHEN SCATORI 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 








SPANISH AND EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Las observaciones que se haran a continuacién no van con aque- 
llos profesores que encastillados en su “torre de marfil” y dedicados 
a sus arduos trabajos de investigacion carecen del tiempo necesario 
para actividades de otra indole. Tampoco iran dirigidas a quienes 
tengan aspiraciones a ser considerados “eruditos,” pues sabido es que 
las autoridades académicas en la mayoria de los casos no tienen muy 
en cuenta estos esfuerzos cuando en sus altas decisiones llega la hora 
de conceder aumentos de sueldo y de rango. Se referiran, pues, a 
cuantos con espiritu aventurero y de sacrificio deseen dedicar genero- 
samente parte de su tiempo a la tarea de ensefiar la lengua hablada 
fuera del plan de estudios a que estan sometidos. Estos servicios 
seran poco reconocidos, y tal vez no les quede otra recompensa que 
la propia satisfaccién de haber creado ambiente a consecuencia de 
estas horas de trabajo, que no se les exige. 

Afortunadamente ya el estudio de la lengua espafiola no esta hoy 
“under fire,” ya no se le niega tanto sus utilidad, ya ha salido de su 
estancamiento y puede mira con esperanza al futuro. Nos encon- 
tramos con un resurgimiento parecido al que hubo durante la primera 
guerra mundial cuando el estudio del espafiol recibiéd un gran impulso 
a causa de los mercados que se le abrian a este pais en el comercio 
con Sudamérica. Algunos creen que se trata de un “fad,” de una 
moda pasajera que se disipara como rafaga de viento. No lo creo, pero 
para evitar que sea algo mas que una moda debemos redoblar nuestros 
esfuerzos y hacer que nuestra ensefianza deje de ser rutinaria, mondé- 
tona y cansada. Debemos consolidar nuestras ganancias del momento, 
crear ambiente propicia e interesar a los estudiantes futuros en el 
estudio de la lengua y en los valores de la cultura hispanica. Seme- 
jantes esfuerzos que en otro tiempo quiza pudieran ser interpretados 
como gritos agénicos del que esta proximo a morir, o como vulgar 
propaganda en defensa de nuestros propios intereses, creo estan hoy 
muy en su lugar y no debieran aplazarse. 

éCémo aprovechar las circunstancias favorables del momento? 
En primer lugar creo que todos estamos de acuerdo en que el llamado 
“reading knowledge” es insuficiente y defectuoso y que debiera ir 
acompafiado de mayor conocimiento de la lengua hablada y, a ser 
posible, de la escrita. Por mi parte no pretendo aqui indicar método 
ninguno de ensefianza a quienes tienen mas experiencia que yo en 
estas materias. Me corresponde s6lo sefialar el hecho innegable de 
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que las lenguas son algo mas que un mero aprendizaje de palabras. 
Las lenguas son en gran parte sonido, musica, y por tal razon el oido 
ha de ser de mas valor que el ojo. Después de los primeros pasos la 
facultad de leer progresa mas rapidamente que la de conversar, pero 
leyendo no se sienten las palabras tanto como cuando se pronuncian, 
se repiten y se usan en la conversaciOn. 

La facultad de entender y escribir se puede lograr hasta cierto 
punto en la clase; la de hablar ya es algo mas dudoso. En las tres o 
cuatro horas de recitacion a la semana no se pueden hacer milagros. 
Y aqui cabe preguntarse jes logico limitar las aspiraciones de un 
estudiante ambicioso? ;Debemos someter al estudiante plenamente 
entregado al estudio de la lengua y cultura hispanicas a las mismas 
limitaciones de los que estudian el espafiol para cumplir los requisitos 
de ciertas instituciones docentes ? 

En universidades como la de New Mexico con ambiente ya creado 
no es dificil obtener sin gran esfuerzo provechosos resultados. Aqui 
tienen, por lo menos durante los meses de verano, reservada una hora 
todas las tardes a lo que llaman “laboratorio de lengua hablada.” A 
él asisten sin esperanza de recompensa académica alguna todos cuantos 
aspiran a perfeccionar sus conocimientos de la lengua. Como la 
asistencia es voluntaria y la mayor parte de los concurrentes ya han 
tenido ocasiOn de escuchar la lengua en las aulas o fuera de ellas la 
labor del profesor encargado es sumamente agradable y fructuosa. 

En otros “colleges” y universidades se podrian obtener idénticos 
resultados con algo mas de esfuerzo. Si se pudiera contar con la 
generosidad de las autoridades académicas, la dificultad quedaria 
resuelta con la creacién de una “Casa espafiola” en la que tuvieran 
entrada cuantos estudiantes quisieran vivir por unos meses en un 
ambiente diferente. Quienes tengan menos posibilidades y ambiciones 
debieran al menos intentar la formacién de una “Mesa espafiola” en 
el comedor o “cafeteria” de la universidad. 

Pero, a mi manera de ver, en la mayoria de los casos se podria dar 
solucién al problema organizando “clubs,” “circulos,” “ateneos,” o 
como quiera llamarsele. Y como ya hemos salido de la infancia y no 
tenemos que hacer una propaganda descarada apelando a lo excesi- 
vamente vistoso y exotico, creo que lo mejor es tratar de organizar 
sociedades honorarias con los mejores estudiantes del departamento, 
y a ser posible incorporarse a alguna sociedad nacional. En el primer 
caso los requisitos de entrada pueden determinarse por el profesor 
encargado en colaboracién con los alumnos; en el segundo bastaria 
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con aceptar los estatutos ya trazados y someterse a ellos. En ambos 
casos se eliminaria a los incapacitados que no sdlo perderian su 
tiempo, sino que lo harian perder a los lingilisticamente inclinados. 

Con un grupo de estudiantes selectos se puede lograr mucho. En 
primer lugar no habria que preocuparse por entretenerlos siempre 
para impedir que abandonen el proyecto. Considerarian un honor 
el pertenecer a este grupo de elegidos y se esforzarian por mantener 
el ideal para que fué creado. Esto no quiere decir que las reuniones 
y veladas habian de ser todas de un caracter serio y pesado. Por el 
contrario, convendria ofrecer variedad de programas y seleccionar 
material conductivo a que todos o la mayor parte puedan participar 
en los actos. No abrigo la pretensién de poder satisfacer los gustos 
de todo el mundo con un programa “modelo.” En varios numeros 
de Hispania han aparecido esbozos de programa y hasta sugestiones 
muy valiosas que estan al alcance de todos. Ademas de las represen- 
taciones de piezas cortas, canciones y juegos de varias clases, que es 
lo mas corriente, yo sugeriria algo mas ambicioso para estudiantes 
estudiosos y verdaderamente interesados: (1) hacer que los mismos 
estudiantes escriban juguetes comicos y escoger de entre ellos los mas 
adecuados a la representaciOn (el agobiado profesor tendria aqui que 
gastar su precioso tiempo corrigiendo y enmendando los trabajos 
presentados); (2) organizar certamenes literarios y conceder un 
premio a los mejores ensayos ; 0 utilizar estos certamenes como medio 
conducente a la celebracién de los tradicionales “Juegos Florales” 
que, a mas de vistosos son extremadamente artisticos ; (3) representar 
charadas, adivinar refranes, etc., siempre que por falta de tiempo 
convenga improvisar algo ; (4) por ultimo, se debieran hacer esfuerzos 
por traer al campus alguna pelicula ligera en espafiol, no tanto por el 
entretenimiento que ofrezca sino por la satisfaccién que derivara el 
estudiante al verificar que sus esfuerzos por llegar a dominar la lengua . 
no han sido en vano. 

En mi entender, un grupo activo contribuiria a crear ambiente. 
Casos se han dado en que estudiantes continuan su estudio del espa- 
fiol solo por tener el privilegio de pertenecer al “club,” participar en 
sus reuniones y derivar algtn beneficio de su asociacién con profesores 
y condiscipulos. 

A ser posible convendria que la mayor parte de las reuniones 
tuvieran lugar fuera del medio ambiente universitario: en las casas 
de los profesores (jde nuevo tendria el pobre profesor que arrimar 
el hombre!), en las casas de aquellos alumnos cuyas familias se en- 
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cuentren en condiciones de invitar al grupo, o cuando menos en las 
“casas de fraternidad.” El alumno siente una satisfaccién especial 
al verse libre de la atmésfera académica y poder alternar con sus 
maestros en alegre charla y amigable camaraderia. 

En conclusion: debemos aprovechar lo que las circunstancias 
presentes tan graciosamente nos ofrecen, debemos tratar de que el 
ambiente favorable del momento sea duradero a fin de evitar que se 
le niegue de nuevo utilidad y futuro al espafiol. Como no tendremos 
que laborar “under pressure” podremos hacer un trabajo mas con- 
cienzudo. Considero nuestro deber, pues, ofrecer al estudiante ambi- 4] 
cioso oportunidad de adquirir nuevos conocimientos : un dominio mas 
completo de la lengua y un horizonte mas amplio de la civilizacién 
hispanica. En mi humilde opinion se puede lograr esto si tratamos 
esforzadamente de fomentar el estudio de la lengua hablada por medio 
de “extracurricular activities.” 

Juan R. CasTELLANO 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 




















THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF PORTU- 
GUESE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Until recently, when interest in Latin America became paramount, 
very few individuals in the United States realized that Portuguese is 
not only the language of the small Republic of Portugal which occu- 
pies the southwestern sea-coast strip of the Iberian peninsula, of the 
Azores, and of the Madeira Islands, but also of Brazil. Many were 
doubtless surprised, after a more thorough check, to find that in 
area Brazil is larger than continental United States, excluding Alaska. 
And, to them, more amazing was the fact that the population of this 
nation is greater than the total population of all the other South 
American Republics added together. Further investigation shows 
that Portuguese is also the official language of Portugal’s vast colo- 
nial empire which includes such far-off possessions as Portuguese 
India (including Goa, Damao, and Diu), Macao (in China), Portu- 
guese Timor (the eastern part of the island by that name), Cape 
Verde Islands (off the west coast of Northern Africa), the Islands 
of S. Thomé and Principe (off the western coast of Africa in the 
Gulf of Guinea), Portuguese Guinea (on the West African coast of 
Senegambia), Mogambique (Portuguese East Africa), and Angola 
(Portuguese West Africa). 

However, since Brazil is one of our “neighbors to the south,” we 
rightfully should be more interested in our relations with her. But 
there can be no warm or permanent friendship with Brazil without a 
complete understanding—an understanding that requires not only an 
adequate knowledge of the language, but a thorough familiarity with 
the social and cultural traditions of that great nation. 

The Brazilian, sensitive of his heritage and present environment, 
is considerably annoyed when spoken to in Spanish. He correctly 
insists that Spanish is not his native language and he dislikes being 
included among the Spanish-speaking nations. However, there is no 
friction, and there should never be any, between professors of Portu- 
guese and of Spanish in the United States, owing to the fact that in 
most cases the professor is called upon to teach both languages. 

Notwithstanding the apparent importance of Portuguese for pur- 
poses of strengthening our economic, military, and cultural relations 
with Brazil, there exist other factors which, in themselves, seem suffi- 
ciently significant to deserve consideration. 

In the United States dwell thousands of people of Portuguese 
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descent. Sons of those intrepid early explorers, they, too, lovers of 
the sea, have settled for the most part on the northeastern and western 
coasts. The latter shores were visited in 1542 by one of their most 
famous forefathers, Cabrilho. Cabrilho was Portuguese, not Spanish 
as many would have one believe. By means of newspapers in their 
native tongue, books, music, the chamarita (national dance), and pro- 
grams on the radio, the customs of their former homeland are kept 
alive—customs which make this nation the melting pot that it is, 
customs which aid in fortifying as with steel the very bases of a 
democracy. 

Portuguese, too, should be studied as a key to a wealthy literary 
tradition. Portugal can boast of many men of letters worthy of note 
other than her two most renowned sons, Luiz de Camées and Gil 
Vicente. In addition, the vigorous young literature of Brazil merits 
study. Such Brazilian writers as Graca Aranha, Machado de Assis, 
Euclydes da Cunha, as well as many others, are well known through- 
out Spanish America. 

In view of these many evidences of the importance of Portuguese 
culture, institutions of higher learning and secondary schools have 
inaugurated classes in Portuguese. Among the universities first to 
offer Portuguese are California, Harvard, Michigan, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin, to mention only a few. 

However, instead of stressing in our universities the literary and 
functional importance of Portuguese, interest has been placed, until 
recently, on the philologic aspect. The scholarly work of Edwin B. 
Williams, From Latin to Portuguese (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1938), definitely fills a need, and no suggestion 
is made that such work be discontinued. But, in view of the present 
demands, there should be more emphasis on the cultural and economic 
importance of Portuguese as a living language. 

Portuguese classes will continue to show an increase in number as 
interest and demand correspondingly become greater. Only then 
will we be able to understand better the people not only of Portugal, 
but of our neighbor to the south, Brazil. 


A. R. Lopes 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 

















DRAMATIC CRITICISM IN THE COMEDIES OF 
BRETON DE LOS HERREROS 


In his study of Bret6én de los Herreros, M. Georges le Gentil has 
indicated? the extent to which Bretén followed Moratin’s direction, 
but M. Le Gentil was interested primarily in the social aspects of 
Bretén’s comedies and he has but briefly suggested the influence of 
La comedia nueva. It is the purpose of this study to analyze a few 
interesting examples of literary criticism found in the comedies of 
Breton as inspired by Moratin’s comedy. 

As is well known, the first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
in Spanish drama are little more than a prolongation of the eighteenth 
century. To be sure, to the repertory of the eighteenth century there 
were now added new translations and original historical dramas, but 
in the main, the rotation of reworked comedias of the Golden Age, 
translations of French classical and contemporary dramas, and 
comedias disparatadas formed the bulk of the theatrical fare of the 
years 1800 to 1830. It is no wonder then that when Breton’s satirical 
vein first sought targets for his shafts, he should have aimed at the 
very same things at which Moratin had aimed—namely, the national 
current of drama, the comedia in its worst state of decay. For the 
same reason La comedia nueva furnished Breton just the necessary 
model for the humorous expression of his literary criticism. Thus 
Breton the classicist carries into the nineteenth century the same 
criticism of the national comedia that had been made by other clas- 
sicists during the eighteenth century from Luzan to Moratin.2? He 
criticizes the same defects—namely, disregard for verisimilitude in 
the plot, disregard for chronology of events, rich metric forms, exag- 
gerated methods of love-making, and other melodramatic effects. 

The first play in which Bretén embodied literary criticism is El 
ingenuo (1828). In this comedy, don Matias, a romantic poet and 
writer of comedias disparatadas, informs don Ramon, the young man 
who never tells a lie and who has no patience with those who do, that 
several learned persons have led him to believe that don Ramon would 
approve of a melodrama which he has written. Don Matias shyly 
admits that 


1 Le potte Manuel Bretén de los Herreros et la société espagnole de 1830 a 
1860, Paris, 1909, p. 63. 


2Cf. The Campaign to Substitute French Neo-Classical Tragedy for the 
Comedia, 1737-1800, P.M.L.A., LIV, No. 1, pp. 184-211. 
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Es verdad 
que de las reglas prescritas 
me he separado algun tanto, 
porque el fondo de la intriga 
lo requiere asi,® 


but he sighs and hypocritically walls his eyes, saying 
; Son tantos los que me imitan !* 


In order to make don Matias and his ilk appear all the more ridicu- 
lous, Breton lets him express his ideas regarding the classical rules 
thus: 

2 Pues no es una tirania 

querernos hacer tragar 

cinco actos con una misma 

decoraci6n? ... 

jestas comedias 

arregladas son tan frias! 

Una leccién de moral 

sazonada con la risa.* 


Don Matias would gladly give all the classical dramas for one good 
melodramatic comedia such as Marta la Romarantina.® This comedia 
attributed to Canizares was to the eighteenth century what La Pata 
de cabra was to the first half of the nineteenth but with the advantage 
that it reappeared on the Madrid stage for a much longer period of 
years. Such was the decay of taste in Spanish drama throughout the 
eighteenth and well into the nineteenth century. Bretén’s thrust is 
well merited. 

Don Matias naively describes his melodrama, thus exposing to 
ridicule the disorderly plot of the comedia of the decay : 


En mi melodrama hay lances 
sobrenaturales: ruinas, 
peste, naufragios, espectros 
y otras muchas maravillas’ 


8 Act II, scene 7. (My references are to the Obras, published in Madrid in 


1850.) 
| « Ibid. 8 Ibid. 
| 6 Ibid. : Vamos; todas las daria 
sin dificultad por otra 
Marta la Romarantina, 


| 7 Ibid. 
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Similarly he expresses pride in the vast extent of time and space 
covered by his composition. All of this was anathema to the classicist 
who demanded simplicity and verisimilitude, and such lines as the fol- 
lowing were expected to excite laughter : 


... describe en redondillas 
las piramides de Egipto, 
las costumbres de la China, 
la muerte de Julio César, 
y el terremoto de Lima.® 


In 1828 Bretén still believed in the use of a single verse form in 
any given drama and he ridiculed don Matias for using 


octavas, quintillas, 
ovillejos, madrigales, 
décimas, endechas, liras, 
acrosticos, serventesios, 
sonetos y seguidillas.® 


The ancient custom of giving long, descriptive titles to comedias 
had been ridiculed in the preceding century and Bretén repeated the 
censure in his time. Don Matias gives his play the absurd title of 


La Comadre de si misma 
y casada sin marido; 
o el Cain de Filipinas.’® 


Breton makes it obvious that he had the Comedia nueva in mind when 
he has don Matias say that Moratin and his partisans labor in vain, 
for he will rekindle the people’s taste for the melodramatic. In this 
process of restoration, the first step will be a defense of Comella, the 
arch-representative of the comedia of the decay." 

Don Matias thus becomes a reformer of reformers—an advocate of 
the national melodrama that flowered during the period when intel- 
lectuals were trying to create in Spain a taste for the sober, classical 
drama. Breton holds up to ridicule the extreme liberty exercised by 


8 [bid. ® [bid. 

10 [bid., scene 8 (misnumbered 6). 

11 Act II, scene 7: 
Don Eleuterio Crispin, 
Yo vengaré tu ignominia. 
Ya he levantado el pendén: 
No faltara quien me siga. 
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those men of the eighteenth century and of the first three decades of 
the nineteenth. 

Five years after the presentation El ingenuo and after Breton had 
ridiculed the new romantic movement in La falsa ilustracién in 1830, 
and in Marcela in 1831, he returned with a stinging satire on the 
eighteenth-century disparate in Un tercero en discordia. Here don 
Saturio is the author of a comedy which is to be presented on the 
night of the action of the play. He defends his poetic gifts against the 
taunts of his cousin, don Rodrigo, by naively asking the latter if 

i Hace en el dia 
gran falta la poesia 
para urdir una comedia? 
2 Soy yo algun zote, algun bobo? 
Yo he leido a Cafiizares, 
a Arrellano, Valladores 
Comella y Gerardo Lobo.'? 


The irony involved here is, of course, that don Saturio could think 
that he would be prepared as a dramatist by virtue of having read 
writers who represented in the eyes of neoclassicists the worst possible 
taste. As for the necessity of being a poet in order to write a good 
comedia, don Saturio considers that absurd. 

This charlatan, don Saturio, tries to coax Luciana, his love, to go 
to the theater to see his comedy by telling her 


Ya veras 
j Qué escena la de la gruta! 
Hay también cena, torneo, 
Mascaras, evoluciones, 
un proceso de ladrones, 
y naufragio, y tiroteo. 
Te divertiras. ; Qué drama !** 


In other words, his comedia contains everything in generous confu- 
sion. What does Inarco Celenio know about writing comedias any- 
way, asks don Saturio? Here again it is evident that Moratin with 
his theory and practice was constantly in the mind of our author as 
model. The girl finally refuses to go to the comedia because she says 
that she hears enough stupid things in her own home without going 
| to the theater. 
; Don Saturio typifies the authors of disparates who were so stupid 
i that they could not see the absurdity of their work. Thus Bretén 


12 Act II, scene 8. 18 Act II, scene 16. 
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makes him blame the failure of his play on a plot hatched by jealous 
rivals. Naively he tells how the audience cried “curtain!” at the be- 
ginning of the second act. One of his friends suggests that he revamp 
his comedia, putting the third act in place of the first. The idea being 
that such an absurdity might be an improvement over the present one. 
Breton ends the scene with a note of pessimism, by making don Saturio 
say that such small reverses do not discourage him. In other words, 
writers like him could not be discouraged even with Bretén’s ridicule. 
The critic entertained little hope of being able to reform Spanish 
taste in drama, but he did persist in his efforts, much to the delight of 
his audiences. Breton passed gradually from criticism of the comedia 
of the decay to attacks on the new romantic movement by first ridi- 
culing the influence of romantic philosophic thought upon the lives of 
the young people of the day in his Falsa ilustracién, first played in 
1830. From this he passed on to Marcela (1831) to ridicule the 
writers then in fashion. In the latter play, don Martin, though a 
braggart soldier, nevertheless represents common sense and advises 
don Amadeo not to write, unless he is willing to cater to the current 
taste for the macabre,’* for he will surely fail. Here the critic has 
very evidently turned from the comedia disparatada with its lack of 
verisimilitude, disregard for the unities, and the proprieties. He is 
now directly concerned with the new movement that has brought in 
the lugubrious note in its multiple manifestations, a note that was 
lacking in the national drama, however melodramatic it may have been. 
M. Le Gentil*® has already called attention to the fact that a pas- 

sage in El poeta y la beneficiada (1838) seems to be a somewhat vague 
parody on Don Alvaro, but a brief analysis of the comedy will reveal 
much more. Don Ambrosio, the dramatist, wishes to give the poet an 
idea of the play which he is planning for the actress by describing it as 
follows : 

... yo he compuesto un drama 

romantico, singular, 

terrible ...1¢ 


14 Act I, scene 8: 

. mal hara 
si no es alguna espantosa 
novela donde haya espectros, 
y violencias, y mozmorras, 

y almas en pena, y suicidios ... 
y en fin, eso que esta en boga. 
15 Op. cit., p. 9. 16 Act I, scene 10. 
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“Terrible” here is used with double meaning. It is terrible in that it 
is terrifying with its supernatural elements, tempests, and struggles ; 
and it is terrible in literary taste and qualities. The long, absurd title,’’ 
the complex plot with much stage machinery, the long list of char- 
acters of mixed types, the setting, all draw Bretonian satire. 

In this comedy,"* likewise, Breton presents a clever take-off on 
the jealousy scene between the old peasant woman and her husband 
in La conjuracion de V enecia.”® 

In Todo es farsa en este mundo (1835) we find a satire on fiery, 
romantic love scenes. Pilar, the recipient of the torrid expressions of 
love, neither understands nor appreciates them. The author turns to 
ridicule the terms used to address the damsel, as well as the general 
style and manner of the bombastic lover. 

In El hombre pacifico (1838) is found a travesty on melodramatic 
scenes of romantic tragedies.”° It is a highly exciting moment during 
which Casilda, a young girl who has turned romdntica through read- 
ing romantic tragedies, enters the home of don Benigno, a neighbor, 
threatening to kill herself because her father does not approve of her 
lover. She re-enacts a scene apparently rehearsed in her own imagina- 
tion and she pours forth speeches obviously memorized from her 
reading. 

In a number of comedies Breton pokes fun at the romantic suitor. 
Don Amadeo in Marcela is the first fully created romantic character 
which our author puts into his comedies, and through him he criticizes 


17 Act I, scene 10: 
La feria de Trafalgar 
y el bandido honrado 
y montes del Paraguay 
O sea: 
Todos son hijos de Adan. 
Drama de grande espectaculo, 
heréico, sentimental, 
| en prosa, en siete jornadas 
y en once cuadros. 
18 Act II, scene 4. 


19 Actriz: La escena es en carnaval. 
Porta: Muy bien! 
AcTRIz: Es una pasiega 


que con todo el mundo pega; 

hasta con su esposo. 
[The actress continues at length in this vein (Act II, scene 4).] 
20 Act I, scenes 14 and 15. 
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the whole class of sentimental, romantic lovers as portrayed in the 
literature of the time. In the person of don Agustin (Todo es farsa 
en este mundo) Bretén ridicules the violent, pessimistic type of ro- 
mantic lover, who says of himself 


Yo he nacido para amar, 
y no para ser amado! 

j Este anatema fatal 
pesa sobre mi !?* 


But more violent still is the lover Dupré in El editor responsable 
(1842). When this hero learns that the object of his love has prom- 
ised to marry another, he flies into a rage and employs the most ex- 
aggerated style to threaten to commit suicide. When the lady asks 
him if he plans to commit suicide, he answers: 
Si, 

mas no un suicidio vulgar, 

sino un suicidio de grande 

espectaculo, infernal ! 

... te mato primero, 

mato luego a tu galan 

y después me mato yo. 

Espantosa trinidad !?? 


This is both ridicule of the violent, romantic lover and ridicule of the 
use of suicide in romantic drama, neither of which could please a man 
who was an advocate of the justo medio, of moderation, of lo clésico, 
which means balance, common sense, and measure, or the conventional. 

In relation to literature, as well as to social life, Bretén uses the 
term cldsico again and again to signify common sense, the conven- 
tional, and he uses romdntico to mean unbridled, unconventional. So 
completely was Bretén devoted to the idea of the justo medio that he 
wrote an entire comedy on this theme,?* and so opposed was he to 
romantic freedom** in both life and literature that he composed a 
comedy in refutation of his master’s El si de las nifias.** It is not sur- 
prising, then, that we find criticism of different phases of romanticism 
in a very large number of Bretén’s comedies. 

Our author was preoccupied most with taste in his own field of 


21 Act I, scene 3. 22 Act I, scene 10. 

23 El qué dirdn y el qué se me da a mé (1838). 

24 Though, as is well known, Bretén paid some tribute to the movement. 
25 Un dia de campo (1839). 
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writing, hence the frequent thrusts in his comedies at writers of the 
two romantic schools of drama. The purpose of this satire and criti- 
cism seems to have been twofold. First he wished to reform the 
theater. A classicist by training and conviction, Breton was always 
preoccupied with aesthetics, theories of drama. Therefore, he sought 
to bring Spanish drama to a sane and sober level. The second purpose 
of the criticism and satire in Bretén’s comedies was to create humor. 
The types of characters and the defects of romantic drama were suffi- 
ciently well known to the public to cause general mirth when presented 
on the stage in caricature. 


CHARLES B. QUALIA 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 























BEGINNINGS OF RIVER PLATE DRAMA 


Drama, like man, is born and brought up in many sorts of en- 
vironment. The Greek drama first saw daylight among the alcoholic 
fumes of bacchanalian revelry. The birth cries of the Spanish stage 
were uttered in incense-filled churches at Easter time. There are 
those who insist that River Plate drama, that lustiest of Hispanic- 
American literary children, was born on the tanbark, its parents a 
poverty-pinched novelist and a North American circus manager. 

Others see its birth amid the enthusiasm of revolutionary days, 
while Ernesto Marsili (16)* asserts that the Argentine theater was a 
legitimate child, born in the cradle of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the 1880's. 

The real birthplace can probably be determined only after com- 
plete agreement upon a definition. If foreigners, living and getting 
their training in the United States, write operettas about the Vienna 
of Schubert’s time, or the Canadian Mounties, or the African Riffs, 
can we claim their work for a national theater? Or is American 
theatrical art confined to the work of native-born and trained writers, 
handling purely American themes in an American spirit? After all, 
is it not the spirit that really matters? Cannot an exile from abroad, 
thoroughly imbued with Americanism, write an “American drama” 
about a situation in war-torn Europe? 

On one’s answers depends his reply to this other question: When 
did the River Plate drama have its birth? 

The first dramatic performance in the River Plate region of which 
we have record occurred during the Corpus Christi celebration of * 
1544 when Padre Juan Gabriel Lezcano appeared as a shepherd in 
his own play at the Cathedral of Asuncion. Though it was the typical 
“pastores” play of Spain, it had its local color, for it sided with the 
seditious colonists and sneered at the recently deposed Adelantado, 
Alvar Nujfiez Cabeza de Vaca, whom the author called a “scurvy 
wolf.” 

At almost the same time, other clergy along the tributaries of La 
Plata were composing plays for their churches, according to docu- 
ments assembled by Torre Revello (12) and others. A letter by the 
Jesuit Diego de Torres reports, for instance, that in 1610 dramas 
were presented in Mendoza, Cérdoba, San Miguel del Tucuman, and 
Santiago del Estero. In the last place, the Vida de San Ignacio was 


* Numbers following an author’s name refer to the title in the bibliography. 
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such a smash hit that it had to be repeated, first in the patio, then in 
the Cathedral itself, to a capacity audience of the Bishop, church dig- 
nitaries, and the social lights, who gave presents to the best actors. 

The Constitution of the University of Cordoba, established in 
1614, called for “un teatro” in its main building. This was, of course, 
intended chiefly for University functions, examinations, and gradua- 
tion exercises, and there is no record that plays were performed in it, 
but the possibility is strong, since the Jesuits leaned heavily upon the 
educational value of properly supervised dramatic performances. 

A Jesuit priest, Padre Dreidemie (13), found and published one 
of these early plays, Drama de Addn, whose unknown author tried 
for realism by using Latin as the language of God and Saint Michael, 
while assigning Spanish and Guarani to the other characters. 

Here and there, as the years passed, other spectacles were pre- 
sented as part of religious and civic celebrations. Not all the plays 
were religious. Though many of the churchly orders frowned on 
fiction and works of imagination for the New World, at least the 
liberals saw some use for nonreligious drama as a means of instruc- 
tion, especially if strictly supervised. For their own amusement, too, 
groups of monks produced Golden Age plays. In an enlightening 
memoir by Padre Thomas Gage (14) is described a celebration at 
sea during a voyage in 1625 from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, in which “for 
the afternoon’s sport they prepared a comedy out of Lope de Vega, 
acted by soldiers, passengers, and younger friars.” 

There is no listing of the entertainment making up the celebra- 
tions held by all the little colonial towns for the coronation of Ferdi- 
nand VI, after six months of mourning for the death of Philip IV. 
At least some, however, included plays, since the Cabildo of Santiago 
del Estero apologized for the postponement of its drama, on the 
grounds that the actors had not learned their parts. 

It is probable, then, that Buenos Aires also witnessed plays as it 
developed. Indeed, the chronicler’s comment about the first recorded 
dramatic performance implies that this was so, for he remarks that 
the festivities of 1747 in celebration of the coronation of Ferdinand VI 
eclipsed all earlier ones. The city’s ten-day gesture of loyalty toward 
its new sovereign must have been a gala occasion for Buenos Aires’ 
: 10,223 inhabitants. Governor Andonaegui, the Mayor, Rodriguez de 
| Vida, the Alférez Real, and the religious orders and trade guilds all 

were present and contributed to that first thoroughly documented 
dramatic performance in Buenos Aires, the presentation, on Novem- 
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ber 15, 1747, of Calderén’s Las armas de la hermosura (a revision of 
his El privilegio de las mujeres). The actors were soldiers from the 
fortress of San Baltasar de Austria that had been in course of con- 
struction between 1595 and 1720. The performance took place on a 
‘ raised platform in some small plaza or dead-end street of the 170- 
year-old city. Later the soldiers repeated the performance in the 
fortress itself. ; 

For additional diversion, along with masses, fireworks, and an 
opera by the Jesuit-trained Guarani Indian musicians from the Re- 
duccién at Yapeyu (famous later as the birthplace of San Martin), 
Calderén’s Efectos de odio y amor was also performed as part of the 
same celebration, and, in addition, twelve Spaniards, according to a 
pamphlet describing all the festivities, performed Calderén’s La vida 
es suevio as well as Primero es la honra by Moreto. 

Bad weather soon set in. Those who had lent lumber for the stage 
and material for hangings and costumes demanded them back, and 
the city’s first recorded dramatic season ended. 

Three plays by Calderén and one by Moreto can hardly be called 
River Plate drama, but at least it was orphan, homeless drama along 
the River Plate. 

If Pillado (17) be correct, however, its home was not long in ar- 
riving. He mentions a theater in Buenos Aires in 1756. The fact still 
remains to be verified, inasmuch as the request by Governor Andon- 
aegui the previous year for permission to have a continuous theatrical 
season had been refused by the Cabildo. The traditional opposition 
of the Church that had stamped out the theater in Rome was still 
powerful enough to prevent its renascence on the River Plate. 

Sporadic street performances kept whetting the appetite of the | 
portetios. In 1760, in a three weeks’ celebration of the oath of alle- 
giance to the next king, Charles III, a stage was erected on the present 
Plaza de Mayo for the presentation of two plays by the New World’s 
favorite dramatist, Calder6n—El cisma de Inglaterra and El segundo 
Scipién. The second was interrupted by a severe storm. 

Also on this occasion, one of the town’s richest citizens, Jerénimo 
Matorras, presented drama in his own gaily decorated patio at his 
own expense. Other dramatic performances occurring during the 
next few years are recorded here and there, such as productions of 
Calderon in 1766. 

In 1776, this part of the continent was raised to the rank of a ‘ 
viceregency and with the arrival of the second viceroy, the Mexican- 
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born Juan José de Vértiz y Salcedo, on June 12, 1778, the cultural 
level of the River Plate began to rise. 

Cérdoba had long been the intellectual center of the Plata region. 
Here was Argentina’s first university, and here, as early as 1705 the 
Jesuits had manufactured their own printing press. Another press - 
was locally constructed in 1763, but when the Jesuits were expelled 
from South America (1767) it remained unused. The culturally 
minded Viceroy Vértiz ordered the type and presses brought to his 
capital (November 21, 1780) where its profits were supposed to help 
support a foundling hospital. it was christened “Imprenta de los 
Nifios Expédsitos.” Later it helped support the revolutionary move- 
ment, as it published Moreno’s Gaceta and Lépez’s Himno nacional. 

Another of Vértiz’s projects was a home for drama. Six years 
earlier the Marqués de la Torre built a theater in Havana. The elite 
of Buenos Aires saw no reason why they should not have a play- 
house, too. They even found a man eager to have a go at managing it. 

Francisco Velarde had been acting on temporary stages, as oppor- 
tunity offered, but he was eager to have steady employment, so he 
proposed that if the Cabildo would grant him a twenty-year monopoly, 
he would provide Buenos Aires with a theater like those in Spain. 
As a makeshift, until permission could be obtained from Spain, he 
offered to put up a temporary shed with wooden walls and thatched 
roof, and suggested as the best location the corner of Pert and Alsina 
streets, a site near the fruit market, then called Rancheria, and now 
Mercado Viejo. He pointed out that its nearness to the Artillery 
Barracks would provide a clientele as well as volunteer firemen if his 
9,000-peso investment ever caught fire. 

In the new viceroy, Velarde had an enthusiastic backer. Vértiz 
recognized another cultural advance for his capital, along with the 
College of San Carlos, already planned, and the printing press. 

But other good citizens of Buenos Aires were not so cordially 
disposed toward what some considered an anteroom of Hell. The 
Congregation of San Juan, already established in La Rancheria, pro- 
tested strenuously against even a temporary theater as a neighbor. 
One Franciscan preacher, Fray Josef de Costa, threatened with 
eternal damnation anyone witnessing even a masked ball in the 
theater. The viceroy’s answer was to have the fiery relic of ancient 
church-stage strife exiled to a distant field, to be replaced by a new 
preacher who assured his flock that “El seftior Baile” could very 
“honestamente” marry “Sefiora Devocién.” 
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And so when the impresario compromised on a ten-year monopoly, » 
and the viceroy agreed that all plays should be submitted previously 
to a church censorship lest the plays bring a blush to the cheeks of 
maidens, and that the twenty-five precautions taken in Madrid against 
possible scandal by order of Ferdinand VI be followed in Buenos 
Aires, he won permission from the Cabildo, whose chief previous con- 
cern had been “si es posible que en la concurrencia para la dibercién 
se ebite la mescla de los sexos.” 

The “Casa de Comedias,” popularly called “Teatro de la Ranche- » 
ria,” was not a large building when completed. Rows of hard, pine 
benches, the front two with backs, filled most of the floor space. These 
provided seats for about a hundred “blancos” at two reales a man. 

At the rear, and fenced off from the benches by a railing, was 
standing room for the one-real customers, “los que no lo sean blancos” 
according to the prospectus. No wonder this tiny pit, in which spec- 
tators ran the risk of being squeezed and nearly decapitated against 
the railing, was christened “degolladero.” 

At both sides of the main floor were runways where one-real 
patrons could also stand. Over these corridors had been built the red- 
and-yellow-decorated box for the chief official and his suite (who did 
not have to pay admission), and bleachers on the right for men, on 
the left for women, according to the Cabildo’s suggestion to insure 
“good order.” 

The stage was provided with a pull curtain bearing the motto, 
“Ridendo consigo mores.” On the grand drape could be read: “Es la 
comedia espejo de la vida.” 

The stage of La Rancheria had a row of tallow candle footlights, 
because tallow in the viceroyalty was plentiful and oil scarce. Besides 
a prompt box, and wings and flies, Velarde. had even provided his 
actors with some of the stage machinery, hoists and traps, useful in 
producing the plays of magic so popular in Spain. 

Practically on the stage were two small boxes, each with space for 
a half-dozen men. Boxes such as we have today had no place in the 
original Casa de Comedia. Later in its existence some were probably 
built—perhaps four according to Bosch’s (5) estimate—along the 
sides and in front of the women’s bleachers, for the benefit of a few 
rich families that did not care to mingle with the common herd. Each 
box holder had to bring three or four chairs from home if the occu- 
pants wanted to sit down, just as he would have to provide candles 
if the couple of chandeliers hanging from the roof did not provide as 
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much light as he desired. Eventually theater boxes became practically 
hereditary, as they were in Spanish theaters and are now in our own 
opera houses. 

When full, the Rancheria would have held about three hundred 
spectators, but it was rarely filled. Performers played to an audience 
consisting of the viceroy and a score of gay porteiio blades. High 
society did not take up theatergoing, in spite of its eagerness to have 
a playhouse because Cuba had one. 

Though they could go by daylight (since performances began at 

7:00 p.m. in the summer and at 6:00 p.m. in the winter) they com- 
plained that the streets were too dark and dangerous for the return 
trip. 
._ Vértiz replied by setting up candles in lanterns at street corners 
and by requesting that householders along the main route put candles 
in their windows. Then the canny viceroy took one further step. He 
arranged that the theater manager would contribute two thousand 
pesos a year to the Foundling Hospital, thus freeing the rich porteiios 
from the demands of one of their most pressing charities. Vértiz gave 
them their choice of supporting the theater or paying the money 
directly as taxes. 

Unfortunately the cultured viceroy did not stay in office long 
enough to see the result of his planning. His term expired in 1784 
and he was succeeded by the Marqués de Loreto. But at least he 
was responsible for another step in advance in the River Plate’s 
theatrical history. He had given drama a home. 

How profitable Velarde’s venture turned out is shown when he 
asked in 1786 for a renewal of his monopoly. He pleaded lack of 
profit and begged for a reduction in his contribution to the Foundling 
Home, since the competition of puppet shows, acrobats, and bull and 
cock fights, and the ruling that closed the Casa de Comedias during 
the whole of Lent, had made no more than about thirty performances 
a year possible. 

He had not named all the handicaps to the growth of River Plate 
drama. There were at least two more: poor actors and poor plays. 

Martin Paulet, a French actor who had joined Velarde’s company 
four years after the opening of the theater, was the only professional 
actor among them. Their repertoire was a monotonous repetition of 
Golden Age plays, revised by some local “injenio” on the theory that 
four eyes see more than two. 

True, about 1786 the records tell of the arrival of another actor, 
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this time from Spain, with a crop of new plays, but all students of 
eighteenth-century Spanish drama know its low quality. 


A good result of this dearth of Spanish material was the encour- y 


agement it gave to local authors to write for the stage. So it was 
that 1789 brought the production of the first important original work 
by an Argentine-born playwright. On Carnival Sunday, Manuel 
José Lavardén (or Labardén), a poet and social light who had prob- 
ably backed the viceroy in his efforts to establish a theater, saw the 
first production of his tragedy Siripo. So important did later friends 
of the theater consider it that they gave his name to their society to 
encourage drama. 

For some time before 1789, Lavardén had been interested in 
drama. From his correspondence with Padre Valdez, whose name is 
associated with that other play about early Americans, the Quechua 
drama Ollantay, we know that Lavardén earlier dramatized part of 
La Araucana, 

In Siripo, however, he came back home and dealt with the first 
Spanish explorers of the River Plate. He took fact—or fiction—first 
set down in 1612 by that grandson of an Indian woman, Ruy Diaz de 
Guzman, in his history, Argentina. Henriquez Urefia (10) says 
Siripo was inspired by the Italian play Lucia Miranda of the Valen- 
cian Jesuit, Manuel Lassela (Bologna, 1784). Others think the play- 
wright merely dramatized the thousand or more lines in the Diaz 
history, as in his earlier lost play he handled Ercilla’s epic. The plot 
concerns the love of Mangora and later of Siripo, chiefs of the Timbu 
Indians, for the wife of Sebastian Hurtado, one of that little company 
left by Cabot in the fort of Sancti Spiritu, where the Carcarafia River 
joins the Parana. 

In the story, as treated later in drama by Echeverria and by 
Miguel Ortega, and as a novel by Mansilla de Garcia and by Hugo 
Wast, Lucia scorns the advances of the Indian chief though it means 
the torture of her husband and her own death by fire. 

For those of Buenos Aires’ 24,754 inhabitants who attended the 
opening night, it must have been a new experience to see Indians 
and Conquistadores on the stage instead of Romans and Greeks. 

What the critics thought about it we do not know, since there were 
no newspapers in Buenos Aires until El Telégrafo began publication 
in 1801. We cannot even read the play for ourselves. There still 
exists what purports to be Act II, in fifteen scenes, but some critics 
maintain that even this is from a much later version by another hand. 
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If the fragment is really what Lavardén wrote, it is hard to under- 
stand from the ten-syllable lines why he was for so long the most 
popular poet of the River Plate. 

Rojas’ (19) “Los Coloniales” explains that Lavardén was follow- 
ing the French-influenced Spanish dramatists of the eighteenth century 
rather than the Golden Age playwrights. 

Tradition has it that the play had five acts. If true, one wonders 
what action could have filled the last three, since the end of the second 
act comes within thirty lines of the end of the Diaz story. 

Much of even Act II is talk rather than drama. It begins in the 
Indian camp with Siripo and Lucia Miranda discussing like a couple 
of theologues the nature of God; then it goes on to plant the dramatic 
question whether Lucia should yield to the Indian. 

This is no place to take up the matter of other versions, the possi- 
bilities of plagiarism, and the involved history of the play. Those 
interested can find it concisely treated in a footnote to Rojas’ (19) 
“Los Coloniales,” page 723. 

After the initial performance, Lavardén’s drama was repeated in 
Montevideo where a theater had been built in 1792, also in Buenos 
Aires during the Indian festivities of 1813, and again in 1832. Many 
supposed the fire of 1832 which destroyed the “new theater” had 
destroyed the prompt copy of Siripo, too, but so many persons have 
reported seeing a copy since, or knowing who had one, that it may 
turn up some day among some family papers. 

After this success, Lavardén reported in a letter being hard at 
work on two other plays, La muerte de Filipo and La pérdida de Jeru- 
salén, but the burning of La Rancheria may have discouraged him, for 
the finished versions have never turned up. 

«El Teatro de la Rancheria burned. What Velarde had feared 
happened. After two brilliant seasons, that of 1789 (where Siripo 
was part of the celebrations commemorating the oath of allegiance to 
Charles IV), and that of 1790 with La Rancheria the center of cele- 
brations of Charles’ second anniversary, the “temporary” theater 
came to an end in a blaze of glory, on August 16, 1792, when a sky- 
rocket set the roof on fire. 

Malicious portejios, remembering the clergy’s continual criticism 
of the theater, declared that someone at the Church of San Juan, 
celebrating the Festival of San Roque, had purposely aimed the sky- 
rocket at the theater’s thatched roof. Velarde had hoped that prox- 
imity to the military barracks would provide amateur firemen, but 
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they were helpless as the “ ’dobe-walled straw stack,” as its enemies 
called it, burned to the ground. Yet it had accomplished its purpose. 
It had given the portefios a craving for drama, not to mention having 
brought street lighting to Buenos Aires decades ahead of such illumi- 
nation elsewhere. 

Those who would expect work to begin immediately upon another 
theater do not know the power of the Church. 

Yet even without a home, drama did not die. Plays were written 
and performed in private homes. Bosch (6) reprints what is probably 
the oldest creole play, El amor de la estanciera, dating from this pe- 
riod. It is set in a rancho, with paisanos as the characters, and with 
the language full of Argentine phrases. Since the funny character of 
this very creole play is a Portuguese, the play was revived thereafter 
whenever political difficulties arose with Brazil. 

Apparently the Church fathers did not object to privately produced 
plays, but the instant any proposal to build a theater came up, religious 
pressure on the Cabildo discouraged it. Finally the new viceroy, 
Margés de Sobremonte, had the feeling later expressed in Argos on 
August 16, 1823: “el teatro es el punto de vista de los extranjeros 
al juzgar el adelanto de un pueblo.” He so imbued the city fathers 
with his point of view that in 1804 the Cabildo advanced three thou- 
sand pesos toward the building of a real theater, El Coliseo. 

In the midst of a discussion about how much more money would 
be required, the Olaguer Felit brothers, using their relationship to 
an earlier viceroy as a wedge, secured permission to build another 
temporary theater while waiting for decision on their proposal to 
build Buenos Aires a permanent one. 

As a site they suggested what is now Reconquista and Cangallo 
streets. Immediately the Mercedarians, with their church across the 
street from the desired location, protested at having “the Idol Dagon 
resting beside the Ark of the Covenant.” Sobremonte, however, 
explained that it would be only a temporary makeshift, until the 
government theater was completed. Incidentally, though in the next 
two years the Cabildo appropriated 15,510 pesos, El Coliseo was not 
completed until 1857. Meantime, El Coliseo Chico, as the people 
named the Olaguer venture, was finished in nineteen days. 

A performance of Zahira with Josefa Ocampo and José Speciali 
in the leading roles marked the opening in August, 1808. As a demo- 
cratic institution, El Coliseo Chico kept its admission prices fairly 
low. Here is the scale of prices, as reprinted by Rojas (19), “Los 
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Coloniales,” from Documentos y planos de la Buenos Aires Colonial 
(1910), Volume V, page 310: 


DT PE cocceeagedooesaseex 2 and 3 reales 

EY PEST ee atabecsberecdedcicre 20 reales 

Luneta desde 1° hasta 8° banco....... 3 reales 
PN AS CIES i eis co e'c 1 real 

Galeria de baranda ................. 2 reales 

Los demas asientos ................ 1 real 

Canapés del circulo ................ 2 reales 

Tertulia alta en la baranda........... 2 reales 


Not only was El Coliseo Chico the only theater in Buenos Aires, 
but it quickly became the center of the social life of the city. 

It was here that Viceroy Sobremonte, attending a theater party in 
honor of the suitor to his daughter Mariquita, on June 24, 1806, was 
found by a messenger. The play was Life Js a Dream and they were 
in the midst of the second act, but the news that the invading British 
had already landed was anything but a dream, so the cowardly vice- 
roy shot out of the theater, as a couplet declared: 


Al primer cationazo de los valientes 
disparé Sobremonte con sus parientes, 


and the play ended abruptly as the terrified audience followed him. 

The theater itself nearly came to an end when a band of brave 
patriots tried to bomb it while it housed some of the 1,560 British 
who had captured the city of 55,000 inhabitants. But the enemy was 
destroyed or captured and the Coliseo Chico remained to house the 
patriotic celebrations of the Reconquista of 1808. 

Highlight that year was a two-act poetic melodrama later named 
La lealtad mas acendrada y Buenos Aires vengada. Its author, Juan 
Francisco Martinez, had been a chaplain of the Uruguayan forces that 
had come to the help of their brothers across the Plata. 

Though the play is rather a series of historical reports in eleven- 
syllable romances, as well as silvas and octava real, it must have been 
a stirring spectacle as Mars, representing Argentina, defeated the Brit- 
ish Neptune, cheered on by Liniers and by nymphs representing 
Argentina and Uruguay. The women had to appear in feminine gar- 
ments and not in military uniforms as first planned, because of the 
prohibition against masquerading women set by the Coliseo’s first 
censor, Doctor Domingo Belgrano. 

Another play at the Coliseo Chico was a translation from the 
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Portuguese made by the Peruvian mestizo, Ambrosio Morante, libra- 
rian, prompter, and general factotum of the theater. The action of 
Vicente Pedro de Acufia’s El triunfo de la naturaleza was set in Quito, 
“departamento del Peru,” but its theme was well fitted to the growing 
aspiration toward liberty. The story tells how a brave Spaniard 
rescues the daughter of an Inca prince, about to be forced to become 
a Virgin of the Sun. Bartolomé de las Casas persuades the Inca 
“Ataliba” that girls should not be shut into convents, because no one 
likes to be deprived of liberty. 

A stronger statement of the craving for liberty occurs in a play, 
El 25 de Mayo, by Morante himself. Because of its theme, characters, 
and local color, it may well be called the first Argentine play, in spite 
of the suggestion that it is based on a French play about the revolu- 
tions of 1792, and was written by a Peruvian. 

It was performed on the second anniversary of Argentina’s Inde- 
pendence Day, and describes scenes in the main plaza in 1810 as the 
patriots waited in the rain, hoping the Cabildo would accept the resig- 
nations of the viceroy and members of the junta, and constitute itself 
the first patriotic junta of government. 

Under the inspiration of this new urge for freedom, the Spanish 
red and yellow was finally, in 1810, ripped off the official box to be re- 
placed by the Argentine blue and white. At last, Argentina had a 
national theater, and a locally written play, for and about Argentines, 
to perform in it. From a few planks on sawhorses to a thing of bricks, 
glass, and roofing, the stage had gradually evolved. A knowledge of 
this materialistic evolution is necessary to appreciate the development 
of the theater as an institution. 

Another time, perhaps, I shall have a chance to discuss the early 
River Plate theater as literature, what Marsili (16, p. 40) calls “el 
ingenio nativo, con los caracteres, ambientes, y motivos peculiares, la 
idiosincrasia de esa entidad formidable y distinta’ which is the soul 
of this most vital of all Hispanic-American theaters. 
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HEROES AND HAMLETS: 
THE PROTAGONISTS OF BAROJA’S NOVELS 


The population of Baroja’s novels, though enorn »us and infinitely 
varied, falls easily into the following classification : 


Viewed from without 
_ ae Proxies 
Viewed from within ; 


> Heroes 
Inventions 


Hamlets 


I give the diagram in order to place the types in their proper places in 
the larger scheme, although the discussion concerns in detail only the 
lowest branch of Porphyry’s Tree—the Heroes and the Hamlets. 

Those viewed from without comprise the majority of Baroja’s 
characters, types behavioristically described with that shorthand indi- 
vidualization at which Baroja is so adept, personalities into whose 
mental life we are granted little or no insight. Those viewed from 
within include the more important members of his society, though 
fewer in number ; the author exposes their thoughts and we see them 
introspectively ; and since in describing another’s mentality an author 
must draw heavily upon the only mentality of which he has knowledge 
at first hand, his own, we rightfully expect them to be more or less 
coextensive, intellectually, with Baroja himself. This leads to a 
further division into proxies, those rather shadowy personages whose 
physical traits are slighted or omitted and who appear to serve only 
as the author’s mouthpiece—characters like Iturrioz in La dama 
errante and La ciudad de la niebla, Petersen in El nocturno del her- 
mano Beltrdn, Arcelu in El mundo es ansi, and Joe in the series of 
Las agonias de nuestro tiempo; and invented characters, who eat at 
the same intellectual board with Baroja but differ in circumstantial 
respects—usually giving the impression that they are pictures of the 
author projected in imagination into an environment other than that 
in which he has actually lived. Instances of the latter are frequent in 
the Memorias de un hombre de accién, where the supposed protagonist 
Aviraneta often fades into the background and some invented person- 
age, such as Hugo in the Humano enigma, becomes the sustaining 
figure in most of the narrative. 

It is the impact of that imagined environment which makes for 
the third division, heroes and Hamlets, with a number of gradations 
between them; here reside the leading characters of almost all his 
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novels. It is the kind of action that they take, or fail to take, in shap- 
ing the environment to their ends, which classifies them. The title of 
Baroja’s longest sezies of works, the Memorias de un hombre de 
accién, thus strikes the keynote of nearly all his leading characters ; 
all of them are, in pure or in modified form, men of action. And it is 
possible to trace the modification in a rather orderly chronological 
evolution, from the earlier simple heroes to the later complex heroes 
and what we might term botched heroes, or héroes fracasados. 
According to Baroja’s own theory, it seems as if the man of action 
had been a conscious and rational choice with him. In one philosophi- 
cal passage’ he discusses the growth of the fictional hero in modern 
Europe, dividing it into three branches: the intellectual hero of the 
North, with Faust as its archetype, the sensual hero of the South, ex- 
emplified by Don Juan, and the adventurous hero somewhere between, 
beginning with the knight errant and culminating in Don Quixote. 
“Like all other writers,” he says, “I had these three paths before me 
when I began to write. I was not intellectual enough to be satisfied 
with theories, nor so sensual as to be blind to all but the world of 
: forms ...., and I leaned instinctively toward a love of action and 
adventure, toward the glorification of energy and stoicism.” His 
affection for the character Zalacain, one of the best examples of the 
man of action, reveals his fundamental preference for this type. Of 
Zalacain he writes, “As time went by I seemed to realize that in this 
cursorily written novel I had unintentionally planted one of my life’s 


dearest ideals. .... That Zalacain, that little mountaineer whose only 
homeland is his hills, whose only dogma is his own consciousness of 
life and strength, .... kindles in me .... a feeling of human warmth.” 


In some ways action for Baroja takes precedence over character, and 
it follows that the man of action attracts him most. 

So of heroes, meaning those who partake of heroism: what char- 
acterizes them? Courage and adventurousness per se, with the subject 
matter of their courage and adventurousness quite secondary. The 
cruel hero is as stimulating in a literary sense as is the Horatio Alger 
hero ; Baroja has admittedly treated the sanguinary figures of Cabrera 
and the Count of Spain more generously than he has written of Galdés 
or Anatole France, and he feels that literature can pride itself upon 
having inspired such heroic deeds as that of the anarchist resistance 
at Casas Viejas ; one feels, he says, “admiration and sympathy for that 





1 El nocturno del hermano Beltrén, pp. 257 ff. 
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which is exalted, generous, and heroic, be it at one extreme of society 
or the other, and especially if it looks to the future.”* This is far from 
meaning that he despises thought, for the complete man both thinks 
and does—Aracil observes of Caesar that he thought and did great 
things.’ But the physical constitution is the main thing: “The hero,” 
we find in Stluetas romédnticas, “should be the product of a certain 
quality of nervous system and internal secretion. .... What gives 
him his heroic air is the fact that he had at the last moment a stream 
of internal secretions—of adrenalin or whatever it might be.”* Fermin 
adds in El cabo de las tormentas that a strong will is the first need of 
the hero; then follow generosity and enthusiasm for abstractions, and 
last of all the mental faculties.® 

The accent on heroism places Baroja squarely among the roman- 
ticists, both as regards his use of heroic characters and as regards his 
sources. Of what period does he write when his stories treat of the 
deeds of adventurous men? Almost invariably of the earlier half of 
the nineteenth century. From Zalacain through Tristan de Aguirre 
to Captain Chimista, all his successful men of action have belonged 
to the romantic family. He is perfectly aware of this partiality and 
explicitly justifies it. Ours, he says through Bothwell in El mayorazgo 
de Labraz, is not a heroic age. “When will humanity now display 
examples of energy as sleepless as that of Hannibal or Julius Caesar? 
Are there even any Caesar Borgias now?’”* In this day and age only 
mediocre people can cut a figure in politics and society; the hero is 
debarred on the first step—can never enter the higher levels of political 
and social life, and accordingly has no opportunity to accomplish truly 
interesting deeds.’ 

Had Baroja kept to the romantic school, his protagonists might 
all have been of the heroic type. But when he attempts to plant his 
man of action in the middle of modern society, something is bound 
to happen to his heroics. Out of this conflict is born the semi-hero, 
merging, at the other extreme, with the botched hero, or Hamlet. 
There were glimmerings of the semi-hero in Zalacain—the protagonist 
was brought through adversity to success, and, when the author 
found himself saddled with a man of action who had no odds to con- 
tend with, he solved the problem by killing him. The type of pro- 


2 Vitrina pintoresca, p. 139. 8 La dama errante, p. 180. 


* Page 158. 5 Pages 74-77. ® Page 150. 
1 Vitrina pintoresca, p. 126. 
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tagonist who is checkmated by some circumstance beyond his control 
and has to eke out a softened existence thereafter, is frequent in later 
books, especially those before the Agonias series. Probably the best 
example of the semi-hero is César Moncada, who after having been 
almost successful in his political battles is at last defeated and settles 
down to a life of art and futility. El nocturno del hermano Beltran 
begins where César o nada leaves off: Beltran has led a life of intense 
activity before the action of the story begins, and is destroyed by the 
very fact of having attained ease and affection. Juan de Alzate suffers 
in a like way when he leaves an active life to take up books. Maria 
Aracil struggles valiantly to make her way alone, and at last is forced 
to make terms with her environment and take a husband. 

Alongside the semi-hero there stands another intermediate figure, 
conceived, I surmise, before Baroja was completely disillusioned as 
to the possibility of heroes in modern life—the regenerated hero. This 
type begins by being repressed in some way, socially as a rule, but 
finally shakes off his fetters and becomes strong again. Fernando 
Ossorio of El camino de perfeccién and Juan, the mayorazgo, are 
examples. 

At the opposite extreme to that of the hero is Hamlet, the héroe 
fracasado. This figure did not, so far as I know, enter Baroja’s novels 
until 1926, with the Agonias de nuestro tiempo. Larrafiaga, in this 
series, and the more recent Thierry of Las noches del Buen Retiro 
are instances of Baroja’s Hamlet. Although Baroja does not draw 
the parallel with Shakespeare’s character, the resemblances are un- 
mistakable, and it is quite possible that he had the prototype in mind. 
It is that of the reflective man who suffers deeply and in the end 
accomplishes nothing. 

The three steps that I have outlined are roughly parallel to three 
stages in Baroja’s career. At the first, enthusiasm for action, and 
heroes who sweep all opposition before them; then doubt, and semi- 
heroes who start well but end in failure ; and at the last disillusionment, 
and men who are endowed like heroes but see the futility of heroics, 
and do not even make a beginning in action. 

Dwicut L. BoLINGER 
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THE “DANZA DE LOS CONQUISTADORES” 
AT CHICHICASTENANGO 


Before going to Guatemala, I knew very little about the country. 
I did know, however, a rather subtle joke suggested by the name. I 
knew that Pedro de Alvarado, who was Cortes’ sturdiest lieutenant 
and saved the Spanish Army on the sad night of its retreat from 
Mexico, was the conguistador of Guatemala. I knew thai in the 
eighteenth century, Father Landivar, a friar, wrote an extensive Latin 
poem in the manner of Virgil, descriptive of the country, with the title 
of Rusticatio Mexicana, which had been translated into verse by the 
Mexican poet Pagaza. Politically the region had been an outlying 
part of Mexico till 1823 when, combined with the rest of Central 
America, it became independent. As for the bad joke, the gist of it 
referred to its neighbors Nicaragua or Honduras, because the climate 
of those parts is hot and unpleasant in comparison with the salubrity 
of the high-lying Guatemala. In consequence, if a person was going 
to either Nicaragua or Honduras, one would say, “Yes he is leaving ; 
he is going from Guate-mala to Guate-peor.” 

Chichicastenango in Guatemala is one of those unique places to 
visit that one long remembers. The Christmas dance, though similar 
to dances in Mexico and elsewhere, has its own characteristics. It 
shows both Christian and pagan elements. Essentially a large part of 
the interest is lent by the natural environment and the human beings 
who live there. They are the modern descendants of the ancient Maya 
people, those who discovered how to record the annual revolution of 
the sun in a calendar. By means of it they were able to tell when to 
plant their maize. The development of a wild grass with edible seeds 
into a prolific grain such as we name corn was a Mayan achievement. 
Does the Spanish word maiz somehow record this agricultural marvel 
of the Mayas? Anyhow the civilization that owed its origin to the 
cultivation of maiz came into being in a hotter climate at a lower level 
than Chichicastenango. The ancestors of these Mayas were likely to 
have been refugees from the great disaster that overcame the main 
body some two hundred years before the Spaniards came. They were 
numerous enough, however, to attract a group of Dominican fathers 
who built a convent and a church among them before the year 1600. 
Their church is now the parish church and the convent with its garden 
is now the domain of Father Rossbach. This priest of German ex- 
traction has lived there many years. His interest in Mayan antiquities 
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has enabled him to bring together a remarkable collection known far 
and wide. Some of the antiquities he discovered by excavation ; others 
were brought to him by parishioners who wished to please him. 

Father Rossbach has the relics on exhibition in several of the 
former monastic cells, open to the public after four o’clock, by which 
time the good man will have finished his siesta. He gathers the curious 
visitors in his office and lectures a little to them till enough have 
gathered to warrant his escorting them through his museum. The 
day I visited it, I had to examine the treasures without his guidance. 
While he was explaining to us visitors that there are some forty vil- 
lages roundabout, most of them with their own little chapel, a man 
brought him a note. Reading it, he hurriedly rose from his chair and 
excused his leaving, “because a child was dying which he must go 
and baptize.” 

A knowledge of the geographical location and topographical char- 
acter of Guatemala is essential for understanding almost any charac- 
teristic of the country. If you had before you a map of Central Amer- 
ica, you should observe first the isthmus of Tehuantepec. This is a 

| low-lying area, in places hardly higher than sea level, between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It separates the high plateau of Mexico 
from the regions to the south. The valley of Oaxaca at about five 
thousand feet elevation terminates the plateau. Though Oaxaca is 
only a few miles by air from the isthmus, there is scarcely any traffic 
between them, even by a train of burros, because of the precipitous 
paths. This will be one of the most costly and difficult-to-build sec- 
tions of the projected Pan American highway. The climb from the 
isthmus to Guatemala is not so difficult, though it reaches an elevation 
as high. Geographically the marshes of Tehuantepec and the Mexican 
states of Chiapas, the southern part of the state of Vera Cruz, Cam- 
peche, and Yucatan, as well as British Honduras (or Belize), form 
a unit with the highlands of Guatemala. The ancient name of Petén is 
still used for the Guatemalan section of the tropical region, all of 
which was Mayan territory. Some of the best relics of Mayan culture 
are found in Chiapas though the oldest dated monuments are in Belize. 
Yucatan was the scene of two flourishing periods, one about a.p. 600 
and the other a.p. 1200. It was in Yucatan that the Spaniards found 
and had to fight the remnants of the Mayan tribes, already much 
weakened by internecine strife. Without doubt the Mayan culture 
developed and flourished in the tropics. The heavily wooded regions 
around Chichicastenango, where nights are frosty, must have been a 
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place of terror for tropic dwellers. To their minds very likely it was 
the habitat of evil spirits and demons to be placated. In fact, the 
superstitious still have places of demon worship. I saw one. 

The name Chichicastenango means the place of much poison ivy. 
There was plenty of it growing in the woods near the heathen place 
of worship. This was situated on the tip of a ridge about a mile and 
a half from the town. The guide took our group up a steep circuitous 
path. He halted us because he saw smoke rising among the trees, 
evidence that a worshipper was occupied in burning some gum at the 
altar, if the pile of stones and rubbish could be called that. The place 
could be approached from the farther end of the ridge by a stiff 
scramble through the woods. The guide held the American tourists 
back with some difficulty, explaining that the benighted individual 
who was kneeling in prayer before the smoking incense might become 
very angry at intruders because he would feel their presence to be a 
bad omen respecting his intended marriage. This heathen custom 
seemed harmless to the ecclesiastics provided the marriage was cele- 
brated according to Christian rites. 

The church in the town of Chichicastenango stands at one corner 
of the large central plaza. A market is held here for several days be- 
fore Christmas. It begins with a whole twenty-fou hours of hilarity 
and fireworks, undoubtedly stimulated by firewater. Some tourists 
go there then, but the wise are said to avoid arriving so soon. The 
church is built on a rise of ground with a flight of some fifteen steps 
in front of the structure. At Christmas time the faithful in the neigh- 
boring villages bring the image of the Virgin or their patron saint 
from their own chapel to the church where it is deposited on the main 
floor. Candles are lighted and placed before these images so that when 
there are twenty or thirty of them with dozens of lighted candles the 
smoky atmosphere lends the nave a weird aspect. 

The ceremony performed by a group of men who receive each 
several delegation as it arrives bearing the patron saint constitutes 
the “Dance of the Conquistadores.” Each conquistador is dressed in 
a traditional costume representing a leader of the Spaniards who ac- 
companied Cortés. Of course Cortés himself is there, Pedro de Alva- 
rado and old Bernal Diaz. Tradition says that one of that stalwart 
band was a negro. So there is a negro. Some of the group wear 
armor ; some have blond curls dangling on their shoulders. The like- 
ness to the old worthies derives from the carefully constructed por- 
trait masks which each dancer wears. The business of making masks 
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over a period of time has made the workmen skillful. If a visitor gets 
enthusiastic, he can yield to the urge by buying a souvenir mask in a 
curio shop. 

The activities of the conquistadores begin with a triumphal entry 
into the town. Accompanied by the music of pipes and drums they 
come along a highway that leads to the plaza, slowly, with frequent 
stops. They advance not as soldiers marching, but with dancing steps ; 
not in unison, but each according to his caprice. They take lodging 
in an old-fashioned house with a large corral quite near the church. 
There, so to speak, they are on duty, loafing about the corral. When 
the approach of an image is announced, they form around their own 
banners, march out into the street and halt at attention at the foot of 
the church steps. Only the slightest courtesies pass between the two 
groups. Some interesting acts, however, are performed by the escort 
of the image. 

At the foot of the steps is a flat altar-like elevation. Near by is 
kept a live charcoal fire and a pile of pine splinters to which a resin 
adheres. When the delegation halts at the foot of the flight of steps, a 
man sets burning on the altar a heap of wood. A sweet-smelling smoke 
soon diffuses over the image and the bearers as they ascend to the 
platform before the church doors. Two acolytes with smoking 
censers issue from the church and stand swinging them as the image 
is borne within. At that moment the guardians of the holy effigy fire 
off their guns. The protection of firearms is no longer needed. Be- 
sides, it is meet to “make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” What better 
means? It might seem a bit unseemly to shoot off guns immediately 
in front of the doors of the church, but Father Rossbach in discussing 
the ceremony said he could see no harm in the practice. If the 
Indians wished to express themselves so, he had no objection. 

I asked him about the burning of gum at the foot of the steps. 
Was this not a relic of heathen custom? Before all of the Mayan 
temples there was a figure of superhuman size, recumbent but in the 
act of rising, Chac-Mool, as he has been named by antiquarians. On 
the pit of his stomach was a flattened area where gum was burned. 
His figure stood at the entrance to the temple at the top of the steps. 
Father Rossbach smiled : “Well, they like to burn the gum. They don’t 
know why they do it, so I don’t interfere.” 

A word must be said about the hotel at Chichicastenango, The 
Mayan Inn. It is managed by an American, but it is more than a 
pleasant abiding place. In its public rooms, in the patio garden, even 
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in one’s own sleeping room, the two worlds meet, our own and the 
primitive civilization of the past. There are two parts to the hotel, 
an old convent and a large old mansion across the street, which com- 
mands a magnificent view of the hills. Furnishings and decoration of 
course utilize Mayan motifs. But the servants supply the link with 
the past ; Mayan boys, in their picturesque native dress. Not being an 
expert in costumes, I am unable to describe their clothing, but two 
articles of it impressed themselves on my mind—their short, black, 
tight-fitting pants, slit open at the knee, and their headgear. This 
headgear is called sute. It consists of a piece of hand-woven fabric 
nearly a yard square, solid red in color with a broad band of purple 
embroidery. The purple embroidery is a masculine prerogative, for a 
woman may not wear a sute with embroidery, and hers sometimes has 
white stripes. The sute is folded diagonally and placed on the head, 
two ends being tied at the back of the head in such fashion that the 
other ends hang over and conceal the knot waving about picturesquely 
with the wearer’s movements. Why the boys wore a sute as they served 
at table was intriguing. Their appearance was less attractive without 
its ornamental value ; but the thing had a commercial value, too: they 
were willing to part with the heirloom for a goodly consideration, at 
least five dollars. If the sute was worn and dirty, therefore an antique, 
the price was higher. A new one could be bought in the market for a 
couple of dollars. 

Most of the boys as they waited on table clattered about because 
they wore guaraches on their feet, but sandals formed a sort of con- 
cession to civilization. One boy refused to impede his progress about 
the dining room by such contraptions. Somehow it seemed more ro- 
mantic, too, to be served at table by a barefooted man. Your waiter 
was also your room boy and made up your bed and kept your room 
swept and garnished. Another important contributor to your comfort 
was the fire boy. In every room was a fireplace and a huge box kept 
full of split pine chunks. In that mountain climate of cold nights the 
bedrooms were extremely chilly, especially in the morning. Before 
rising one rang for the fire boy, who came with an armful of resinous 
pine splinters to start the fire. With the comforting heat from a 
cheering blaze, there would permeate the atmosphere a sweet odor of 
burning resin. I know I appear to dwell on creature comforts, but the 
contacts with those human beings of another world, the little things 
said and done, give you an appreciation of the meaning of the scenes 
in the church and the pile of stones on Pagan Hill. 
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American tourists in large numbers might eventually spoil some 
of the activities of the natives at Chichicastenango. In one respect, it 
is too easily accessible by automobile road from the capital, only five 
or six hours. As the roads are mountain roads with hairpin turns, 
not many Americans will be attempting them for a long time to come. 
An intriguing fact about these fine roads in all directions in the Re- 
public of Guatemala is the interest taken in building them by the 
president. His patronym is Ubico. He sets the soldiers at work build- 
ing roads. Soldiers there must be, of course, in every well-ordered 
country and they must be kept busy. You see their work camps in 
many localities. Moreover, Ubico y Cia are dealers in automobiles, 
tractors, and road-making machinery. You see the advertisements of 
Ubico y Cia everywhere. He was recently re-elected without oppo- 
sition. 

The currency of Guatemala at present militates against tourists. 
The unit of the currency is the quetzal, exactly equivalent to the 
United States dollar, which makes travel expensive. The quetzal 
takes the name from a bird, so called by the Indians. The bird is re- 
markable for its plumage. You can see pictures of it on Guatemalan 
postage stamps or the banknotes. I had hoped to see a live bird dur- 
ing my visit but this avian curiosity is extremely scarce and shy and 
refuses to live in captivity. Only the mountaineer ever catches a 
glimpse. And the quetzales on my banknotes likewise had a way of 
disappearing without a trace. 
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GALDOS Y EL NUEVO MUNDO 


Hasta qué punto—se pregunta uno muchas veces—puede re- 
flejar un autor, por importante y variada que sea su obra, mas o 
menos exactamente la sociedad de su tiempo? Y dando aun mas 
alcance a esa interrogaci6n, tras un largo y nutrido periodo de lectura, 
a cuyas impresiones y sugestiones se van asociando otras, producto 
de semejantes experiencias pasadas, se dice y se repite uno con cre- 
ciente vacilacién: ; Hasta qué punto nos es dable afirmar que todo 
un periodo literario, por rico que sea, puede darnos una visién com- 
pleta de la sociedad contemporanea? A veces, un propdsito certero, 
un vislumbre, persistente o fugaz, mas o menos brillante, y hasta una 
simple formula estética, pueden crear un movimiento literario impor- 
tante, cuando surgen en tiempo oportuno y caen en terreno abonado. 
Pero nacido de la brillante expansién de grandes ideales, o de humil- 
des y recénditos impulsos, entre la vida de una época y la literatura 
que se nos dice representarla, suelen mediar distancias infranqueables. 
La trabazén, demasiado abierta siempre, de las mallas que forman 
obras y autores de cualquier periodo literario, deja escapar, fatal- 
mente, infinitas modalidades de la vida. 

No pocas veces nos hemos dirigido tales o semejantes preguntas 
al lanzar ojeadas inquisitivas al movimiento literario espafiol que em- 
pieza con Fernan Caballero, llena el resto del siglo XIX, y que, en 
varias de sus manifestaciones caracteristicas, puede decirse llega hasta 
nuestros dias. 

Desde el primer momento, nuestros novelistas del periodo realista 
insisten en su proposito de limitarse a pintar la vida tal cual es.’ Y al 
explorar la vida espafiola para darnosla a conocer, las mas de las 
veces, las miradas de esos escritores se detienen fascinadas por las 
exterioridades pintorescas, provincianas y limitadoras del costum- 
brismo, a costa de otros elementos de mayor profundidad y sentido 
humano. Pero aun siendo tan evidente esa limitacién, no puede ne- 
garse que la tendencia realista, aliada con el costumbrismo, fué para 
nosotros muy fecunda en resultados. Ahora bien, considerando sdlo, 
al analizarla, lo que esta mas a la superficie y a la vista de todos, a 
la pintura de paisajes, tipos y costumbres, ;puede decirse que esa 


1 Recuérdese la insistencia con que ya repiten esto Fernan Caballero y sus 
criticos. Lo de pintar la vida tal cual es, y el contraste de tal propésito con lo 
que muchas veces nos va ofreciendo cada autor en sus obras, se prestaria a 
sabrosos comentarios. 
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literatura nos ha dado una visidn que deba considerarse aproximada- 
mente completa de la vida espafiola de aquel tiempo? Un examen 
rapido del mapa de Espafia, recordando a la vez la abundante pro- 
duccién de nuestra literatura costumbrista, nos revelara los muchos 
vacios que quedaron. 

Yendo a otro aspecto de la cuestion, no puede menos de sorprender 
el hecho de que tratandose de un pueblo tan inquieto y andariego como 
el espafiol, en su literatura de la segunda mitad del siglo XIX, haya 
tan pocas notas de exotismo, y las que existen, producto de fantasias 
mas o menos pueriles, de lecturas o de observacion directa, resulten, 
por lo comun, de escaso interés. El mismo don Juan Valera, de espi- 
ritu tan abierto a las corrientes del pensamiento y a los aspectos de 
la vida, tan cosmopolita, tan agudo, que viaja y vive por largos afios 
fuera de su patria, a través de sus novelas, nos da la sensacion de 
haberse asomado apenas mas alla de su media provinciano. Acaso 
puedan explicar este vacio en nuestra literatura realista, las corrientes 
de la moda literaria y el absorbente dramatismo de la vida espafiola 
durante casi todo el siglo pasado. 

Desde la fecha del descubrimiento hasta el dia de hoy, ha sido el 
Nuevo Mundo para la vida, la imaginacion y el pensamiento espa- 
fioles una magnifica realidad, un estimulo formidable. Los espiritus 
que salen mejor templados de la dura forja espafiola, al pisar las 
nuevas tierras, hallan dentro de si mismos abundantes y poderosas ' 
corrientes de insospechadas energias. Un ir y venir continuo de 
millones de vidas espafiolas cruza el Atlantico en encontradas co- 
rrientes durante los ultimos siglos, ir y venir que, naturalmente, no 
cesa después de realizada la independencia de la América Hispana. 
j Qué inagotable filén de posibilidades para nuestra literatura narra- 
tiva moderna ofrece este incesante corriente de vidas espafiolas de 
un mundo a otro, con sus luchas, sus triunfos, sus fracasos ; su arraigo 
en el nuevo medio, conservando sus cualidades esenciales 0 experi- 
mentando cambios sorprendentes, en armonia con la infinita variedad 
de ese mismo medio; los problemas sociales con que tiene que enfren- 
tarse, repercusiOn apagada o agigantada de los del Viejo Mundo, o 
creados por las realidades del nuevo ambiente ... !_ De todo ello, ; qué 
podemos encontrar reflejado en nuestros novelistas, cuentistas y arti- 
culistas de costumbres del siglo XIX? La figura del indiano, y muy 
poco mas. 

Don Benito Pérez Galdds es sin disputa el novelista espafiol que 
nos ha dado el panorama mas amplio, variado y profundo de nuestra 
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vida social durante el siglo XIX. Gran creador de caracteres, no 
se detiene en meras superficialidades pintorescas, sino que ahonda 
en las almas de sus contemporaneos y nos presenta en too su drama- 
tismo algunos de los problemas mas inquietantes que sobre ellas gra- 
vitan. Nada tiene de extrafio, pues, que hayamos sentido curiosidad 
por ver qué parte representan en la obra titanica de Galdés el Nuevo 
Mundo, sus gentes y sus influencias en el almo espafiola. 

Sea o no la descripcién del paisaje propia de la novela,” lo cierto 
es que el elemento descriptivo de la naturaleza entra mas y mas en 
la novela y el cuento espafioles del siglo XIX y de la generacién de 
1898, salvo raras excepciones. En La vuelta al mundo de la Numancia 
abundan las descripciones del medio americano. En esta obra, Galdés 
dirige sus primeras ojeadas al Nuevo Mundo por las tierras australes : 


Al décimo dia de entrar en el Estrecho, salié de él la Numancia. A las 
cinco de la tarde del dia 21, con mar sosegada y atmésfera densa que ofus- 
caba los términos lejanos, la fragata sefialé a babor el Cabo Pilares. Era 
el extremo occidental del paso y la ultima tierra del Sur Magallanico, la 
mas desolada que podria imaginarse; tierra que parecia obra de maldicio- 
nes y engendro de pesadilla. Las conglomeraciones basalticas, de sofiadas 
formas nunca vistas, hacian creer que aquel extremo del mundo era el 
osario en que los siglos, terminada la monda total del planeta, habian arro- 
jado todos los esqueletos de animales paleontolégicos.* 


En el estrecho limite de unas cuantas palabras encierra el autor 
las primeras impresiones de la contemplacién de los Andes: 


La normalidad placentera de la navegacién no se interrumpiéd en aque- 
lla etapa; todos vivian alegres, contemplando de dia, por estribor, el 
gigantesco murallén de los Andes, y aun los menos instruidos sabian leer 
en aquellas moles alguna estrofa de la leyenda hispanica.* 


2En el Prélogo a sus Andanzas y visiones espaiolas, Unamuno se siente 
inclinado a la negativa: “El que siguiendo mi produccién literaria se haya fijado 
en mis novelas, excepcién hecha de la primera de ellas en tiempo, de Paz en la 
guerra, habra podido observar que rehuyo en ellas las descripciones de paisajes 
y hasta el situarlas en época y lugar determinados, en darles color temporal y 
local. Ni en Amor y pedagogia, ni en Niebla, ni en Abel Sanchez, ni en mis 
Tres novelas ejemplares, ni en La Tia Tula hay apenas paisajes ni indicaciones 
geograficas y cronolégicas. Y ello obedece al propdésito de dar a mis novelas la 
mayor intensidad y el mayor caracter dramaticos posibles ...” 

8 Benito Pérez Galdés, La vuelta al mundo en la Numancia, Madrid, Per- 
lado, Paez y Compafiia, 1906, p. 120. 

4 Ibid., p. 121. 
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En cuanto a la flora y a la fauna del extremo sur de América, dice 
el capellan de la Numancia, dirigiéndose a otro de los personajes del 
libro: 


Dichoso tu, Binondo, que no ves el horror de estas tierras endemo- 
niadas. Vegetacién, Dios la dé... Y de animales, ; qué pobreza! No he 
visto mas que unos pajaros, que no sé si son andantes o volantes, que estan 
parados y erguidos mirandonos desde la tierra... Su forma es de botijos 
con plumas. 

Esos son los pingiiinos, que también llaman péjaros bobos—dijo An- 
surez.— Se empinan sobre las patas, y miran como si pidieran un tiro... 
Pero son mala carne ... no valen el tiro.® 


Y al cruzar por esa region, los espafioles viajeros sienten curio- 
sidad de conocer el elemento humano indigena, que no ven por nin- 
guna parte. Salen en su busca, infructuosamente, y vuelven al navio 
desilusionados. “La Patagonia sin patagones era una tierra insulsa y 
prosaica ..."* Pero, de pronto, cuando ya casi habian perdido la 
esperanza de encontrarlos, un grupo de indigenas se presenta por la 
boca del rio San Juan: 


Hacia la fragata venia bogando la salvaje embarcacién resuelta y pre- 
surosa. Al tenerla cerca, vieron con asombro los de abordo que eran 
mujeres las que remaban, y no con remos, sino con canaletes, palitroques 
rematados en una tabla en forma eliptica. Las hembras daban impulso a 
la embarcaci6n con aquellas espatulas, sin punto de apoyo en la borda, pues 
la piragua no tenia toletes. En pie venian tres barbaros de fea catadura 
y no muy lucida talla, lo que fué gran desengafio de los espafioles, que 
esperaban ver colosos formidables y coronados de plumas. Al llegar los 
salvajes al costado de la fragata, no expresaron admiraciOn de la grandeza 
y hermosura de ésta. Con gestos y chillidos gimiosos, manifestaron su 
deseo de subir y de comer algo que les dieran. Sin esperar a que les 
echaran la escala, los tres hombres se encaramaron por los tejinos con 
agilidad cuadrumana. Las mujeres remadoras se quedaron en la piragua, 
desoyendo las incitaciones de los espafioles para que subieran. O ellas no 
querian seguir a los machos, o éstos no se lo permitian, que tales etiquetas 
y reparos parece habra sin duda en las costumbres del salvajismo patagén.’ 


Y sigue la navegacién hacia el norte. A Chile y al Pert se limita, 
en cuanto al Nuevo Mundo se refiere, el escenario de esta obra de 
Pérez Galdés, cuyo fondo histérico lo constituyen las desavenencias 
y los incidentes diplomaticos y guerreros ocurridos en 1866 entre 
Espafia y las reptblicas de Chile y del Pera. 


5 Benito Pérez Galdés, La vuelta al mundo en la Numancia, p. 108. 
6 Ibid., p. 112. 7 Ibid., p. 113. 
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En la descripcién de lugares, poco numerosa, ligera y convencional 
casi siempre, es imposible separar la del hombre, aqui, como en toda 
la obra del autor, de mucha mayor importancia. 

De Valaparaiso nada se nos dice, sino que la Numancia entra en 
su puerto, y sale inmediatamente después, con rumbo hacia el Callao. 
Sobre el Callao tampoco se nos ofrece ninguna nota local, conten- 
tandose el autor con hablarnos rapidamente del golpe de vista que 
presentaba el puerto y de la gran afluencia de visitantes curiosos y 
entusiastas que invadio el barco espafiol apenas llegado : 


Presentaba el puerto en aquellos instantes un golpe de vista espléndido. 
Deleitaban los ojos la flotante poblacién de barcos de guerra y paz, y el 
bosque de sus mastiles, asi como los mezclados colorines de tantas banderas 
de diferentes Estados. Entre los buques mercantes, habia los mas hermosos 
tipos de vela entonces existentes en el mundo: fragatonas y corbetas 
clipper, de cascos elegantes y gallardisimas arboladuras.® 


Y mas adelante: 


Terminados los saludos, empezaron las visitas. No era sélo el jubileo 
de amigos y parientes entre unos y otros barcos; era la curiosidad que en 
todas las tribulaciones de las fragatas de madera despertaba la Numancia, 
potente y airosa; era el prodigio de haber ésta navegado sin tropiezo desde 
Cadiz al Peru, desmintiendo la opinién de que un barco guerrero vestido 
de armadura no podia sin peligro arrostrar caminata tan penosa y larga. 
Pero el Comandante, hombre de arrestos indomables, la Oficialidad y la 
marineria, orgullosos de su feliz empresa, decian como Segismundo: 
“; Vive Dios que pudo ser !’””® 


Mas sabor local pueden darnos, sin duda, otras descripciones del 
libro, como la de las andanzas de los espafioles recién llegados por 
Lima y sus alrededores. Pero aun en ella hay mucho de borroso y de 
gris; faltan, naturalmente, los toques vivificantes que sdlo pueden 
producir la visién directa o el recuerdo de algo que, recogido por la 
imaginacion, se lo asimila y lo recrea: 

Los Oficiales espafioles recorrian con actividad un poco melancélica 
la Ciudad de los Reyes. La sombra de Pizarro los acompafiaba; las re- 
membranzas de la patria salian a recibirles en las fachadas de los edificios 
de la época vice-real. A cada instante surgia la Anagnérisis, o sea el 
descubrimiento y declaracién de parentesco. Anagnorisis era el gozo con 
que los espafioles contemplaban el barroquismo amable, risuefio, consan- 
guineo, de la Catedral fundada por el conquistador. Nuestro, de casa, de 


8 Ibid., p. 133. 9 Ibid., p. 134. 
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familia, era el rostro de aquel monumento; nuestra también el alma, el 
interior impregnado de dulce misterio y de mistico encanto. Igual impre- 
sién de parentesco daba el palacio de los Virreyes, hogafio presidencial. 

De calle en calle, se fijaban en los balcones a la turquesca, en las rejas 
y celosias, por cuyos huequecitos veian o creian ver los negros ojos de las 
limefias. ; Qué ilusién! 3; Pero estaban en la América del Sur, o en Ronda, 
Tarifa o Algeciras? La mujer limefia, sutilizada por la imaginacién, era 
el tormento de aquellas pobres almas espafiolas, condenadas por un melin- 
dre internacional al suplicio de Tantalo. Cerrado el teatro, suspendidas 
las reuniones y tertulias, no se mostraban las limefias mas que en la calle, 
y para mayor desventura no eran entonces muy callejeras. Por lo poco 
que vieron los Oficiales al paso y de refilon, reconocian y declaraban que 
era la hija de Lima traslado fiel de la mujer de aca, mas bien refinada 
que desmerecida en sus cualidades. Por aquellos dias no podian extenderse 
a mas detalladas apreciaciones del tipo fisico y moral de tan seductoras 
hembras. El famoso manto negro a estilo de Tarifa ya poco se usaba. 
Sélo por las mafianas, cuando iban a misa, se las veia entapujadas con 
exquisita gracia y travesura, sin dejar ver mas que los ojos; el misterio, 
el juego de tapa y destapa, los hacia mas ardientes y luminosos, mas 
afilados de malicia o recargadas de amoroso fluido. Por junto al suelo se 
veian los pies chiquitos y se apreciaba el andar ligero ... andar de gacelas 
cuando van al paso. 

Y vistas estas preciosidades, que parecian huir de las miradas del 
hombre antes que solicitarlas, iban los espafioles a las partes excéntricas 
de la ciudad, donde percibian el rumor popular, nada benévolo ciertamente. 
Esquivando el trato con personas, hablaron con los edificios: vieron y 
examinaron exteriores ampulosos de parroquias y conventos, y a cada paso 
descubrian rastros del pasado, que confirmaban el parentesco entre los 
observadores y las cosas observadas. Clarisimo resultaba el rastro de la 
superabundancia frailuna, y el paso de la Inquisicién habia dejado huellas 
indelebles. La fiereza espafiola, todo lo grande de la raza y todo lo vio- 
lento y vicioso adherido a lo grande, permanecian escritos alli en cosas y 
personas, con mas vivos caracteres que los que aun conserva en su propio 
rostro la madre comun.’° 


Después de Lima, no podia faltar una visita a El Chorrillo: 


El Chorrillo, la pintoresca playa que al Sur del Callao se extiende, era 
lugar de recreo y descanso para la sociedad limefia. Alli concurrian ricos 
y semi-ricos, pobres y semi-pobres en busca de trato expansivo y ameno, 
de la fresca brisa, de la vida placentera. En aquel campo de ociosidad, 
donde crecian lozanas la paz, la higiene, la cortesia graciosa y alegre, no 
podia faltar la planta viciosa y viciada del juego." 


10 Benito Pérez Galdés, La vuelta al mundo en la Numancia, pp. 137-39. 
11 Jbid., p. 178. , 
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Y, directamente, del brazo del autor, 0, indirectamente, a través 
del dialogo de algunos de los personajes de esta novela, vamos reco- 
rriendo otros lugares del Pert: y de Chile. Los mas de ellos—hay que 
repetirlo—dejan en nosotros una impresién vaga, sin contornos que 
acusen su realidad, ni juegos de imaginacién que las rediman de las 
limitaciones de la realidad misma. 


América ha sido para las almas espafiolas, desde las mas altas 
hasta las mas humildes, durante las ultimas centurias, un mundo 
maravilloso, en que realidades de una magnificencia incomparable se 
unen a imaginaciones gloriosas y aun disparatadas. Es el mundo 
redimidor de pequefieces y limitaciones, en que la frontera entre lo 
posible y lo imposible ha dejado de existir; que todo lo renueva y 
agiganta ; que convierte al hombre en héroe y al héroe en titan. No se 
crea que en el siglo XIX, cuando el glorioso desfile de descubridores y 
conquistadores no era ya sino la vision de algo muy remoto, el Nuevo 
Mundo ha dejado de existir como una gran realidad y como un 
poderoso estimulo para las almas espafiolas. Durante todo el siglo XIX 
y en el actual hay una gran corriente de vidas espafiolas—ya lo 
hemos dicho—que va de Oriente a Occidente y de Occidente a 
Oriente, a través del Atlantico, mayor o menor segtn las circun- 
stancias del momento, pero incesante y de gran trascendencia siempre. 
La inmensa mayoria de las individualidades que forman esa espléndida 
riada de vidas y de energia creadora son muy humildes: se agitan, 
luchan, triunfan y fracasan en la sombra, sin historiadores ni cantores 
de sus hazafias. De esa gran masa anonima recoge Benito Pérez 
Galdés (y otros autores le seguiran luego en esa busqueda) algunos 
personajes extrafios hasta lo desconcertante, por lo contradictorio y 
por lo grande que hay en ellos. De esa casta de seres extrafios que 
forman como un puente entre la animalidad a veces feroz, y algo 
superior en multiples aspectos al hombre medio y mediocre de que 
los vemos rodeados, ; quién podria olvidar la figura enérgica, enérgica 
hasta lo monstruoso, de José Maria Cruz ?"* 


12 Si se compara lo escrito por Clarin sobre La loca de la casa, en sus arti- 
culos “El teatro... de lejos. Las tentativas de Pérez Galdés” y “La loca de la 
casa, en el teatro” (Leopoldo Alas, Clarin, Obras completas, Tomo Primero, 
Galdés, Madrid, Renacimiento, 1912, pp. 190-91 y pp. 231-39, respectivamente), 
con el estudio de Pérez de Ayala acerca de José Maria Cruz y de algunos 
aspectos de La loca de la casa (Ramén Pérez de Ayala, “El liberalismo y La 
loca de la casa,” Las Médscaras, Volumen I, Madrid, Editorial Saturnino Ca- 
Ileja, 1919, pp. 51-86), nos asombrara la distancia recorrida, en amplitud de 
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Este personaje curioso—una de las dos figuras centrales de La 
loca de la casa, parece esculpido por Galddés a hachazos en el tronco 
gigantesco y duro de un roble varias veces centenario. José Maria 
Cruz es como una fuerza incontrastable y ciega de la naturaleza. 
Para él no existen el bien ni el mal, frente al impulso arrollador de su 
voluntad. De muchacho, indisciplinado, discolo, indomable, su padre, 

) cansado de él, le ambarca para Mazatlan. En Méjico primero, y 
: despties en California, luchando a brazo partido con la vida, diriamos 
que Cruz acaba de encontrarse, si un personaje asi tuviera necesidad 
de hacer examen de conciencia y de buscarse a si mismo. Lo que 
encuentra en el Nuevo Mundo José Maria Cruz es un medio donde, 
por la vastedad de los horizontes que se le ofrecen para la conquista, 
y por la magnitud de los obstaculos que habra de vencer, su voluntad 
se afirma mas y mas, hasta adquirir las proporciones de lo sobre- 
humano. Cuando regresa a Espafia, todavia joven, es un ave de presa, 
para quien no existen mas leyes que su voluntad y las que le impone 
el exacto cumplimiento de obligaciones voluntariamente contraidas ; 
es una especie de monstruo, a quien apenas nadie comprende, no pocos 
desprecian y casi todos odian; pero de quien al cabo todos se dejan 
vencer y subyugar. Y, al fin de la obra, cuando el monstruo acaba 
rindiéndose a la fascinacién que sobre él ejerce La Loca de la Casa 
(como llaman a Victoria), ésta es fascinada, vencida, dominada a su 
vez por él. Ya el uno no puede vivir sin el otro. 

Moncapa. Eres hombre vencido y domado; Victoria hace de ti lo que 
quiere. 

Cruz. Eso no. Mientras mas la quiero, mas me afirmo en ser lo que 
soy. Es que tendiéndome por indomable, me agradan los latigazos de la 
domadora. Ni yo puedo vivir sin ella, ni ella sin mi. Que lo diga, que lo 
confiese. 

Victoria, con arranque. Lo confieso, si. Eres el mal, y si el mal no 
existiera, los buenos no sabriamos qué hacer ... ni podriamos vivir.'* 


Entre los personajes descritos por Galdés a quienes la vida del 
Nuevo Mundo marco con huella perdurable, mas o menos profunda, 
no podian faltar algunos ejemplares del tipo del indiano, tan comtin 
en nuestra literatura novelesca y dramatica del siglo XIX. El mismo 
José Maria Cruz es uno de ellos, aunque por lo desmesurado de sus 


miras y en profundidad, por la critica espafiola en poco tiempo, al juzgar las 
obras de sus contemporaneos. 

18 Benito Pérez Galdés, La loca de la casa (Comedia en cuatro actos), 
Madrid, Sucesores de Hernando, 1915, pp. 299-300. 
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proporciones, le coloquemos fuera de tan numerosa y, por lo tanto, 
vulgar familia. Pocos de esos tipos de indianos han sido tan habil y 
tan humoristicamente descritos como el de José Maria Manso, de 
Galdés. 


En América habia estado veinte afios probando distintas industrias y 
menesteres, pasando al principio muchos trabajos, arruinado después por 
la insurreccién y enriquecido al fin subitamente por la guerra misma, 
infame aliada de la suerte. 

Casé en Sagua la Grande con una mujer rica, y el capital de ambos 
representaba varios millones. ;Qué cosa mas prudente que dejar a la 
Perla de las Antillas arreglarse como pudiese, y traer dinero y personas 
a Europa, donde uno y otras hallasen mas seguridad? La educacién de los 
hijos, el anhelo de ponerse a salvo de sobresaltos y temores, y, por otra 
parte, la comezoncilla de figurar un poco y de satisfacer ciertas vanidades, 
decidieron a mi hermano a tomar tal resolucién.** 


José Maria Manso vuelve a Espajia tan vacio de caletre y tan 
ignorante como habia salido de ella, pero mucho mas vanidoso e intri- 
gante. Desea representar buen papel en la vida social y en la farsa 
politica del Madrid de entonces, aspira a un titulo nobiliario, y el 
circulo de sus amistades, asi como la trama de sus intrigas, van dia a 
dia ensanchandose y complicandose. Llega a Madrid tan pintoresco 
personaje, cargado con su mujer, tres chicos, su suegra, una cufiada, 
un negrito de unos catorce afios, una mulatica, diez y ocho batles, 
catorce maletas, once bultos menores, cuatro butacas y, en sendas 
jaulas, un loro, un sinsonte y dos tomeguines.’® Luego se van suce- 
diendo, en serie numerosa, descripciones y episodios regocijantes por 
las paginas de El Amigo Manso, una de las novelas mas finas de 
Pérez Galdés. 

Agustin Caballero es otro tipo de indiano que merece ser co- 
nocido. En la novela Tormento se destaca este personaje como el 
mas interesante y humano quiza. Pas6 toda su juventud en América 
—treinta afios de vida, luchando con la suerte y triunfando de ella 
al fin—en Méjico, cerca de la frontera de Texas, y en Brownsville 
después. Cuando vuelve a Madrid, poseedor de una buena fortuna, 
se nos aparece como un hombre de gran corazén, sencillo, generoso, 
amante del orden y ansioso del bien merecido descanso. Apenas se 
asoma a la sociedad madrilefia, don Agustin Caballero cree ver per- 


14 Benito Pérez Galdés, El amigo Manso, Madrid, Libreria de Perlado, 
Paez y Compafiia, 1910, p. 60. 


15 Ibid., p. 61. 
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sonificado en Amparo, Tormento, un amable suefio de felicidad bur- 
quesa. Cuando cree préxima la realizacién de sus esperanzas, al 
calorcillo de un hogar apacible bien constituido, la vida, con sus 
corpresas, complicaciones y decepciones, le hace pasar por una do- 
lorosa crisis, de la que sale al fin Caballero, saltando barreras de con- 
veniencias, respetos y prejuicios sociales, por no dejar a un lado a 
aquella mujer que se le habia ido entrando mas y mas en el corazon. 
Y ese adinerado burgués, todo seriedad, meticulosidad y disciplina, 
acaba escandalizando a algunos representantes farisaicos y mediocres 
de la burguesia madrilefia.’* 

Entre los espafioles humildes, de buen sentido, que arraigan 
facilmente en el nuevo medio y se encarifian pronto con él, recordamos 
a Mendaro, establecido en Lima, y de cuyos labios oimos : 


Y asi veras que los espafioles, a los pocos afios de llegar a estos climas, 
nos volvemos americanos, y tomamos a este terrufio un amor tan grande 
como si en él hubiéramos nacido." 


Podriamos seguir presentando, en rapido desfile un buen numero 
de personajes mas, espafioles y americanos, que en cierto modo ilustran 
algun aspecto del tema de este trabajo: Mara Anstrez, la muchacha 
apasionada y sofiadora que busca su felicidad en tierras remotas, en 
compafiia de Belisario Chacén, el romantico vagabundo, hijo de 
opulenta familia peruana, de la tantas veces citada novela, La vuelta 
al mundo en la Numancia; Cintia, la colombiana-argentina, encan- 
tadora y ligera, de El caballero encantado; Lucrecia Richmond, la 
coqueta, fria y caprichosa, de El abuelo; Teodolinda, la millonaria 
vulgar, de Mariucha, y tantas otras figuras de distinto relieve como 
vemos aparecer y desaparecer al lanzar una ojeada a la inmensa obra 
de Galdés. 

América, ya lo hemos visto, en nuestra literatura, lo mismo que 
en la vida, habla al espiritu de juventud, de aventura, de ambicién sin 
limites. Pero también, al igual que en la vida, en las literaturas no- 
velesca y dramatica de la Espafia contemporanea, se nos presenta a 
las veces como lugar de refugio, de renovacién y reflorecimiento de 
almas selectas, cansadas ya, acaso vencidas en las luchas estupidas y 
crueles del vivir; pero demasiado vigorosas para acabar de rendirse 
a las rémoras, prejuicios y mezquindades esclavizadoras del Viejo 
Continente. En el Nuevo Mundo, precisamente en esta América del 


16 Benito Pérez Galdés, Tormento, Madrid, Perlado, Paez y Compafiia, 1906. 
17 Galdés, La vuelta al mundo en la Numancia, p. 141. 
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Norte, Rosario de Trastamara, Duquesa de San Quintin, y Victor, 
que ni aun tiene nombre familiar, van a forjarse valientemente una 
nueve existencia.”* 

Puede decirse que fué Pérez Galdés el primero de nuestros nove- 
lista contemporaneos que abre sin vacilacién la puerta del Nuevo 
Mundo para nuestra literatura narrativa contemporanea y cabe a 
Blasco Ibanez—tan criticado y tan superior en muchos aspectos a la 
casi totalidad de sus criticos—el honor de haber entrado por ella 
con impetus de conquistador para posesionarse con la pluma de 
grandes zonas de tierras y de humanidad. Y j ojala que los escritores 
espafioles del presente y del futuro no se olviden de ese Nuevo Mundo, 
cuyas puertas han de estar mas abiertas cada dia a toda empresa noble 
y ennoblecedora. 

Y, con esto, tenemos que dar por terminadas—siquiera por el 
momento—estas sumarias anotaciones, como al margen de un tema 
digno de mas completas y profundas investigaciones. 


ANTONIO HERAS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


18 Benito Pérez Galdés, La de San Quintin (Comedia en tres actos), Ma- 
drid, Perlado, Paez y Compafiia, 1906. 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Mark two days on your calendar right away: December 26 and 27. 
That’s when St. Louis and the Missouri Chapter of A.A.T.S. will be our 
hosts for our annual meeting. And remember it’s a meeting, which implies 
a get-together where all our members are welcome, and not a convention 
for a few delegates. With the date only three hundred days away, it’s time 
you begin planning to attend. 

Those responsible for the success of the St. Louis meeting are working 
to make it a memorable occasion. They see at least three reasons why 
everyone should be present: 

Nineteen forty-one is our big year. Spanish, that has sometimes been 
appreciated only by football coaches gullible enough to believe the yarn 
that it is the easiest foreign language, is now receiving its deserved esteem. 
No longer merely tolerated, even government circles are urging the lan- 
guage with which we are associated, as a bond of friendship and a weapon 
of defense. That change of attitude is worth celebrating. 

Then, too, we are twenty-five years old. Join with us in celebrating the 
Silver Anniversary of A.A.T-.S. 

And, finally, the program is planned for everybody. So, whether your 
purpose be pleasure, sociability, inflation of the ego, or intellectual stimu- 
lus, you'll want to be in St. Louis on December 26. 

After our meetings are over, you can go to Indianapolis on Sunday if 
you wish, in three hours, and be on hand for the M.L.A. sessions that begin 
Monday. 

Speaking of intellectual pleasure suggests the matter of papers for the 
program. If you have an idea that you think would be interesting to a lot 
of other friends of Spanish, how about offering to report on it? That does 
not mean blowing the dust off some old paper that’s dry as dust, anyway. 
Remember the precept of Horace: “Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci.” Let’s not use our meetings to dazzle our colleagues with our eru- 
dition. The pages of Hispania are always open for research reports that 
have to be mulled over before they can be understood. For Christmas we 
want discussions, both literary and pedagogic, which can be understood 
when read. If you have something to say, and think you can say it inter- 
estingly, let us know about it, whether you are instructor or professor 
emeritus. If there is an avalanche of offerings, too many for the program 
(because we’re going to St. Louis not merely to sit and be talked at), your 
president will avail himself of the recommendation made at Albuquerque 
and appoint a committee to pick the papers that will appeal to the greatest 
number of members. 

Our Association is actively sponsoring a number of outside efforts to 
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increase the importance of Spanish. By vote of the Executive Council, we 
are continuing to support Fitzgerald on the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers group, Del Toro on the Curriculum Committee, 
and Pitcher’s Clearing House for Spanish in the Grades. 

We are co-operating in the publication of a working vocabulary of 
Spanish-American words. If you have gathered a list (like Utley’s in the 
December HISPANIA), or know of words that do not appear in ordinary 
dictionaries, write the committee chairman, Dr. John T. Reid, Duke Uni- 
versity. If you are sure what they mean, send the meanings (with source). 
If you don’t know, send them anyway (with location), and perhaps the 
committee can dig out their meaning. Also it will help Dr. Reid if you 
send titles of volumes that contain glosses of Spanish-American words. 

Send interesting items about Spanish to the president for this page in 
the next issue. 


Wiis Knapp Jones 
Miami UNIVERSITY, OxForRD, OHIO 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


President Jones announces the appointment of the following persons 
to serve as a nominating committee for 1941: W. H. Shoemaker, Chair- 
man, Lawrence, Kansas; Terrell Louise Tatum, Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Lawrence Kiddle, New Orleans, Louisiana; Leavitt O. Wright, Eugene, 
Oregon; José Palomo, Columbus, Ohio. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


What the High Schools Ought to Teach 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of 
America at its session of December 28, 1940, considered a report sub- 
mitted by a Special Committee of the National Youth Commission en- 
titled “What the High School Ought to Teach.” The Council noted that 
this document was received by the Commission with “great approval of 
the major conclusions and recommendations,” and that it has been widely 
distributed and publicized. It noted that the Special Committee was com- 
posed of five professors of education, three superintendents of urban 
school systems, and two other administrators, and included no repre- 
sentative of the great army of teachers engaged in instructing American 
youth in the humanistic branches of the curriculum; and, further, that in 
its treatment of what it classifies as the “conventional subjects,” the re- 
port sets forth an entirely inadequate and in some respects a distorted 
picture of the values of English and the foreign languages in preparation 
for life in a democratic society. 
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In view of these facts the Executive Council adopted the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, first, That the Council protests the implication in selecting 
the Special Committee that the program of the high schools should rest 
solely on the theories of teachers of education and administrators, and 
that teachers who represent curricular subjects of nonprofessional and 
nonvocational content have no contribution to make; 

Second, That the Council rejects the implication in statements of the 
report that more instruction in the so-called social studies is a better 
preparation for meeting the demands of a “wider social order” and the 
fulfillment of the obligations of American citizenship than the develop- 
ment of ability for clear and adequate expression in English or ability in 
the use of a foreign language; 

Third, That the Council regards the statement of objectives and present 
practice in the teaching of English and the foreign languages as inade- 
quate and misleading, especially in the failure to recognize the constant 
readaptation in the treatment of these subjects in step with real progress 
in education; 

Fourth, That the Council, speaking for the more than four thousand 
members of the Modern Language Association and other thousands of 
modern-language teachers throughout the country, recognizes the neces- 
sity for constant changes in content and method in education in response 
to new needs and emergencies and offers its aid to the Youth Commission 
and all other agencies in carrying out these adaptations in such a manner 
as to preserve the humanistic elements in the curriculum. These it believes 
to be necessary to secure the spiritual freedom and happiness of the indi- 
vidual and to defend and perpetuate our national culture. 

Fifth, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the President and the 
Secretary of the National Youth Commission and its sponsor, the American 
Council on Education, to the members of the Special Committee, and to 
periodicals devoted to the teaching of English and the foreign languages. 





SPANISH IN STATE OF NEW YORK 


To THe Epitor or HISPANIA: : 

On page 278 of the October 1940 issue of Hispania appears the fol- 
lowing statement: “It was with a distinct shock that your Adviser learned 
this summer that the New York State Board of Education is seriously 
considering eliminating languages from junior high school level and re- 
ducing the senior high school course to two years.” 

It seems unfortunate that an unsubstantiated rumor concerning possible 
future action by the State Education Department of New York State 
should be reported as a fact by a California correspondent and printed 
where it will be read all over the United States. 
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It is difficult to imagine our State Education Department’s “eliminating 
languages from the junior high schools,” for the reason that things are 
not done that way in the state of New York. If languages are ever elimi- 
nated from the junior high schools, it will be because one by one the 
schools now offering them cease to do so. Similarly, if a time ever comes 
in which there is no longer any third year of foreign languages in 
the high schools, it will be because one high school after another has 
ceased to offer courses in the third year; it will not be because the State 
Education Department has ordered the discontinuing of the third year. 

Statistics published in the May, 1940, issue of High Points show that 
in March, 1940, there were 52,598 pupils of the junior high schools of the 
New York City system alone enrolled in foreign languages. That number 
represents 39.4 per cent of the total junior high school population of the 
city system. Definite figures have not been compiled for the junior high 
schools of the rest of the state, and it is true that many junior high schools 
do not teach a foreign language, but they are free to do so if the local 
school authorities think it desirable. 

In March, 1940, the same report shows 146,199 pupils of the senior 
high schools of the New York City system enrolled in foreign languages; 
this figure representing 57.1 per cent of the total high-school population. 

Of the 1,300 secondary schools of the state, only a very few of the 
smallest do not teach one or more foreign languages. Even the average 
small country high school gives the third year of Latin or of French, and 
in many cases both. In 1940, the secondary-school pupils of the state 
wrote 52,382 final examination papers for the third year of French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Latin, and Spanish; the largest number being in French, 
with Latin in second place. 

The foreign languages are far from being extinct in the State of New 
York. Roy E. Moser 
SUPERVISOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES 

StaTE EpucaTion DEPARTMENT 
ALBANny, New YorkK 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


[The following instructions issued by Mr. H. E. Hein, principal of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School in the city of New York, will serve as an 
excellent guide for teachers who desire to celebrate Pan American Day.— 
THE Eprtor] 


Associate Superintendent Ernst has permitted me to urge you to 
emphasize Pan American History and Inter-American Relations in con- 
nection with our regular course in Economic Geography, European His- 
tory, and American History. Continue (or organize new) Pan American 
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clubs as affiliates of the Student League of the Americas. Organize in 
addition to Pan American clubs, in order to tap special interests and 
abilities of students and teachers: 


a) Inter-American Relations Club 

b) Pan American Music Club (study of the music developed in the Amer- 
icas—vocal and instrumental ) 

c) Pan American Art Club (study of the art developed in the Americas) 

d) Pan American Dance Club (study of the characteristic dances of the 
Americas ) 

e) Pan American Geography Club 

f) Pan American Economics Club 

g) Pan American Business Club (study of business opportunities, meth- 
ods of business, etc.) 

h) Pan American Room Club (members to decorate a specially designated 
room, periodically changing the material) 

i) Pan American Museum Club (members to visit exhibits wherever 
possible and to report back to school. Also, members to develop a 
school museum and manage it) 

j) Pan American Project Club (members to construct various projects 
to be exhibited in school library, museum, or lobby; e.g., a Mexican 
village, a Cuban sugar plantation, a Guatemalan market place, etc.) 

k) A Pan American Reading Club (members to prepare lists of books, 
articles, etc., for distribution to all the students via circular or 
school paper; also, to arrange a Pan American Reading Shelf in 
the school library and the near-by public library) 


| The Pan American Club could act as a central club to which program 
contributions could be made by these special clubs. Contact parents of 
Latin-American origin to give talks, lend illustrative material, etc. The 
following is a list of recent articles suggested for reading: 





a) Colliers (November 9, 1940), “What South America Thinks of Us” 

b) Our Times (October 28, 1940), “The Americas Unite for Economic 
Defense” and “Montevideo, Mirror of a Nation” 

c) Junior Scholastic, series of articles beginning September 16, 1940, 
excellent; back numbers available 

d) Pan American Union (April, 1940), “In the Service of the Americas” 

e) Educational Policies Commission (June, 1940), National Education 
Association 

f) Our Southern Neighbors in Review, Ben F. Crowsar, Jr., Williams- 
burg, Va. (excellent chart, $1.00) 

g) Social Action (June, 1939), “Pan Americanism—Can We Win It?” 

h) American National Red Cross (October, 1940), “American Neigh- 
bors” 
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4) Cosmopolitan (July, 1940), “The South American Way to Opportu- 
nity” 

j) Fortune (1938), a series of excellent articles on various South Ameri- 
can countries, available cheaply at secondhand-magazine shops 

k) Official tourist bureaus of various Latin-American countries distribute 
free literature 

Our own Au-siliary Syllabus in Modern-Foreign Languages lists a great 

deal of material and where it may be obtained. 

Please inform me of the status of the Pan American movement in 
your school. If you, your teachers, or your students have any worth-while 
suggestions, please send them to me for transmission to all the schools. 
I need your help and shall appreciate it so much. Please let me have it. 

Last February Dr. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, in General 
Circular No. 22, urged you “to stress the importance of training the 
children of our schools in knowledge and appreciation of our neighbors 
in the Western World.” Also, he announced my appointment as Director 
of the Pan American Clubs and of matters related thereto and asked for 
your co-operation in the promotion of Pan Americanism in our schools. 


Since then, many requests have come to me for suggestions. I hope 
the following will be helpful: 


6B SCHOOLS 
Assembly Programs 


Playlets, Latin-American music, characteristic dances, movies, slides 
with talks, etc. 


Classroom 
History—Emphasis, where practical, on Latin America, especially 
Grades 4B, 5A, 6B. 
Geography—Grades 5A, 5B, 6A (The Southwest—Spanish influence). 


Art—Drawing and coloring of flags of Latin-American countries. 
Lettering of names of countries. 


English—Related subjects for oral and written composition, dicta- 
tion. Related reading. 


Extracurricular 


After-school meetings of children to learn Spanish or Portuguese 
conversationally if there is available a teacher who is sufficiently pre- 
pared to do such work. 

After-school meetings of groups to learn the story behind the scenes, 
persons, etc., portrayed on postage stamps. 

After-school meetings for classifying pictures brought in by children, 
discussing them and pasting them into scrapbooks. 
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School museum: Children asked to bring in examples of Latin-Ameri- 
can products, industry, art, etc. Aid of parents enlisted. Classes taken 
to see school museum and listen to teacher’s or donor’s explanation. 

Trips to museum to see Latin-American art, fauna, flora (especially 
Hispanic Museum, Broadway and 155th Street). 


7A-8B AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Assembly Programs 


Same as for 6B schools, arranged for older children. Talks by invited 
speakers upon Latin-American affairs, by students of Latin-American 
background, etc. 


Classroom 


Emphasis on Latin-American topics in all subjects whenever correla- 
tion is pedagogically possible. 


Extracurricular 


Same as for 6B schools on higher level and greatly extended. Special 
clubs for the study of Pan Americanism within the comprehension of the 
particular grade or group. 

Good suggestions will be found in the following: 


Bulletin of Pan American Union, March 1939, November 1939, February 
1940, Washington, D.C. 

Educacion, April 1940, Ministry of National Education, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela 

High Points, September 1940, Board of Education, New York, N.Y. 

La Prensa, December 1, 1939, 245 Canal Street, New York, N.Y. 

Think, April 1940, International Business Machines Co., New York, N.Y. 
Material for the following programs may be secured from the Pan 

American Union, Washington, D.C. 


1. “A Program for Pan American Day.” Adapted from a program pre- 
pared by Florence M. Purchase. (Takes about one-half hour to pre- 
sent; suitable for presentation by elementary schools.) 

| 2. A School Which Unites Two Countries. The story of the Artigas 
School in Paraguay, named for the national hero of Uruguay. For 
elementary schools. 

| 3. Christ of the Andes. A play, by Mrs. Eleanor Holston Brainard. 
. (Takes about fifteen minutes to present; suitable for presentation by 
) sixth-grade pupils.) 

| 4. Economic Gifts of America to the World. Description of various 
) products which have been found or grown in the Americas, the use of 

which has spread over the world—especially adapted for children. 
5. Films. To be ordered one set at a time. 
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Dairying in Argentina ..................eeeeeeeee 4 33 
Province of Entre Rios, Argentina................. 3 26 
Falls of Iguazu (Argentina-Brazil)................ 1 10 
SR FU: Te aie et ckddsivnisensssihdneeen 2 15 
Stock Raising and Agriculture in Brazil............ 4 33 
CO vnacccpanen sam inceecebeeenUi er hae cisssscns 2 19 
Pe I ora ae amnmets s babatininie® oath wareiecn 0 ti atnes tel 4 41 
BE £5. .cn dha dn conn ctnaweiabaenkdsuawateatusen 6 38 
Stock Raising and Agriculture, Uruguay........... 3 20 


6. Pan American Patriots. A series of biographical sketches on the fol- 
lowing national heroes and distinguished figures of the American re- 
publics (individually printed; kindly specify those desired) : 

1. Simon Bolivar of Venezuela 

2. José Garvasio Artigas of Uruguay 

3. Benito Juarez of Mexico 

4. Juan Rafael Mora of Costa Rica 

5. Francisco Morazan of Honduras 

6. Bernardo O’Higgins of Chile 

7. Dom Pedro II of Brazil 

8. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla of Mexico 

9. Alberto Santos Dumont of Brazil 

10. Francisco de Miranda of Venezuela 

11. Domingo Faustino Sarmiento of Argentina 
12. José Bonifacio de Andrade e Silva of Brazil 
13. José Hipolito Unanue of Peru 

14. Miguel Larreinaga of Nicaragua 

15. José Marti of Cuba 
16. Antonio José de Sucre of Bolivia 

17. José de San Martin of Argentina 

7. Illustrated Booklets for Talks and Scrapbooks. (Sold at 5 cents each 
by the Pan American Union.) 

1. American Nation Series: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Col- 
ombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

2. American City Series: Asuncién, Barranquilla, Bogota, Buenos 
Aires, Caracas, Guayaquil, Havana, La Paz, Lima, Mexico, Monte- 
video, Panama, Quito, Rio de Janeiro, Rosario, Santiago, Sido 
Paulo, Valparaiso. 

3. Commodities: Alpacas, Asphalt, Bananas, Cattle, Pampas, Chicle, 
Chocolate, Coal, Cocoa, Coconuts, Coffee, Iron, Nitrate Fields, 
Oils, Fats, Waxes, Peanuts, Pearls, Quebracho, Rubber, Sugar, 
Taqua, Tanning Materials, Tin, Yerba Maté. 
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8. Lantern Slides in Sets of 120 Views (to be ordered one set at a time) : 


1. Argentina 9. Peru 
2. Bolivia 10. Ecuador and Venezuela 
3. Brazil 11. Paraguay and Uruguay 
4. Chile 12. Guatemala, Honduras, and 
5. Colombia Salvador 
6. Cuba 13. Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
7. Dominican Republic and Panama 

and Haiti 14. Pan American Union 
8. Mexico Building 


9. Latin America at a Glance. A booklet summarizing important his- 
torical, geographical, commercial, and other data on all the Latin- 

American republics. 

: 10. Latin America at Play. Description of the national fiestas of various 
Latin-American countries, together with an account of popular sports, 
games, and other pastimes. 

11. List of Juvenile Books on Latin America. With notations as to the 
ages for which the books are suitable, and names of publishers. 

12. “The Meaning of Pan American Day.” An article on the origin and 
development of Pan American Day, including extracts from editorial 
comment in the press of the United States and Latin America on the 
significance of the Day. 

13. Our Friends in the South. An account of how Latin-American stu- 
dents show friendship for the United States. For elementary schools. 

14. “Outline of Ceremonies Invoking the Use of Flags of the Twenty- 
one American Republics,” including a list of the firms from which 
flags may be purchased. 

15. Panamericana. A study project for junior high schools, by Norman H. 
Whitehead. Outline for a group study program in grades 7-9, cover- 
ing commerce, transportation, climate, natural resources, history, geog- 
raphy, etc., of the American nations. 

16. Pan America’s Reception. A pageant produced by the Raymond School, 
Washington, D.C. (Takes about one hour to present; suitable for 
presentation by elementary schools.) 

17. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations. Historical sketch 
and brief description of the meanings of the flags and coats-of-arms 
of the twenty-one American republics. 

18. Typical Pan American Day Programs. A description of programs 
which have been presented by elementary and high schools in past 
years. 

19. Viva Pan America. A play by pupils of the Kern Avenue School, 
Los Angeles, California, written under the direction of Helena G. 

4 Niegosch, M.A., A.M. ir Ed. (Takes about forty-five minutes to 

i present; suitable for presentation by elementary schools.) 
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The following outline prepared by Mrs. Ethel C. Stratton of Junior 
High School No. 49, Brooklyn, New York, should be valuable for all 
faculty advisers of clubs interested in Pan American affairs as well as 


for teachers whose classes are engaged in some project dealing with 
Latin America. 


INTER-AMERICAN FACTS AND INTERESTS 
I. Racial Mixup 


Original inhabitants were Indians of some fifty types. A few names 
of Indian nations follow: 


Colombia—Chibcha Paraguay—Guarani 
Peru—lInca and Quechua Chile—Araucanian 
Bolivia—Aymara Mexico—Aztecs and Mayans 


Spaniards and Portuguese came from 1492 on to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. They married Indian girls and the children became mestizos. 

The Dutch Slavers brought loads of negroes to the shores of northern 
and northeastern South America. Some of these married the children of 
Spaniards and Indians. All these mixed breeds spoke Spanish or Portu- 
guese. 

Since 1900 many Chinese have come to northern South America on 
the West Coast. Intermarriages occurred and in Peru this breed is called 
cholo. He has Indian, Spanish, Negro, and Chinese blood and he speaks 
Spanish. This is the lowest class of Peruvian society. The high class has 
only Spanish and Indian ancestry. 

Since 1850 numbers of German, Italian, and English have come to live 
in South America. The German-Spanish group are called integralistas, 
the British-Spanish are called Anglo-Argentinos or Anglo-Chileno ac- 
cording to the country of their residence. Italo-Chileno or Italo-Argentino 
groups exist as well. 


II. Products and Industries Depend on Geographical Features 


The high, arid Andes hold minerals of all kinds—Bolivia with tin, 
platinum, antimony, silver, gold; Chile and Peru with gold, silver, and 
copper; Colombia with all the metals plus emeralds, which are more costly 
than diamonds. 

The plateaus in the mountain ranges give pasture land for alpacas, 
viscachas, chinchillas, vicufias, llamas, and sheep, all of whose fur and 
wool are used for clothing. Much of the riches of Peru is from its wool 
industry. The Indians in Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia 
weave artistic and useful blankets from their own wool and dyed with 
their own native dyes. 

The plains or pampas of Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay offer 
perfect ground not only for fine wheat, but also for magnificent cattle. 
There the picturesque gaucho herds his cattle and lives happily on a diet 
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consisting mainly of meat and maté, the tea he drinks. Maté is native to 
Paraguay. 

The arid coastal slopes of the Andes in Chile have rich deposits of 
nitrate which is used both for fertilizers and for gunpowder. 

The shores of the Caribbean abound in tortoises and in alligators, and 
beautiful tortoise shell and alligator skins are a source of income. 

On all the green, damp slopes in the semitropical lands of Brazil, Peru, 
Cuba, Colombia, and Ecuador is grown coffee, without which most of the 
world would suffer. 

The development of oil has been of comparative recency but already 
the Venezuelan, Colombian, Peruvian, and Bolivian fields are most pro- 
ductive. We all know of the oil troubles in Mexico, where the local au- 
thorities felt that those riches of their land should belong to them alone. 

: Rubber from the hot lowlands of central Brazil is famous. In fact 
the first rubber plant that grew in East India was smuggled out of Brazil 
by an enterprising Englishman not so many years ago. Don’t forget that 
chewing gum comes from chicle, a kind of rubber-tree excretion. 

Balso wood, which goes into airplane construction, was first discovered 
as a light workable wood for Indian boats, or balsas, on the lakes and 
rivers of northwestern South America where it is found. Ecuador espe- 
cially produces this in great quantities. 

Peruvian balsam, so useful in medicine, tells its birthplace in its name. 
A most useful drug, native to South America is quinine which comes from 
the low, hot, jungle regions. 


III. Language and Customs and Aims 


Except in the Guianas, which are European colonies, some islands of 
the Antilles, which also are European, and Brazil, which has the Portu- 
guese tongue, all others speak Spanish. Yet in each country the vocabu- 
lary differs somewhat. Corn is maize in some countries and choclo in 
others. Alligator pears are avocados or aguacates, or paltas. In some coun- 
tries the lady of the house is addressed by servants as Sefiorita; in others as 
Mi Seftiora; in others as La Sefiora. Yet a knowledge of Castilian will 
serve as a standard which can be varied in each country according to the 
local idiom. 

; The customs in all the countries are pre-eminently Catholic and Span- 

{ ish. Their holidays are for the most part religious, with a few celebrating 

| such local events as their day of independence—May 14 for Paraguay, 

July 28 for Colombia, and so forth. The carnival season, which is the 

merry-making season the four days before Ash Wednesday, is very gay. 

i Everyone has all the fun he possibly can have, because on Ash Wednes- 
day commence forty days of sacrifice and fast. 

These countries have national ideals. All want roads for cars, for 
pleasure, and for business. The international road planned to skirt the 
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entire land of the Western Hemisphere is the golden dream of Pan Amer- 
ica. A number of countries have already constructed parts of this road. 
When the day comes that we can get in our car, at our own front door 
and drive continuously all around South America, then only will we see 
how fine our neighbor is. He and we will make money on cars and oils, 
foods at restaurants along the way, hotels and cabin camps, and souvenirs 
from all along the route. We can’t hate the people from Mexico, Chile, or 


Peru if we have visited them and eaten some of their food in their pleasant 
lands. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 


Since this issue is devoted to the reports of the meeting in Albuquerque, 
Chapter News will be limited to the irreducible minimum. 

Chicago met on November 28 to see one of the first showings of an 
educational movie in Spanish, Buenos dias, Carmelita, directed by Sulli- 
van High School. Mr. John R. Millar, of Public School Extension Divi- 
sion, presented plans to make exhibits of interest to teachers and students 
of Spanish for use in public schools. Much interest in this project was 
expressed in the informal discussion which followed. 

(Nore: Your Adviser calls attention to this very satisfactory movie, 
which was presented to her classes at San Mateo Junior College on Janu- 
ary 13. She recommends it without reservations, and hopes that many 
chapters and teachers will avail themselves of it. Encouragement of the 
undertaking will assure the making of similar films which will be of real 
value. This film can be procured from C. O. Baptista, 325 Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, at a rental charge of $3.00.) 

Columbus: Twenty members attended the January meeting in Colum- 
bus to participate in an open discussion of the topic, “The Spanish Teacher 
and Inter-American Relations,” followed by peliculas parlantes mejicanas 
from the Ohio State Department of Education, Visual Education Division. 
(Nore: To those interested in films, here is another address to which you 
might apply for information as to quality and source of such films.) 

Denver met at four o’clock on November 18, for tea, and to hear an 
interesting presentation of a businessman’s viewpoint on South America 
and the study of Spanish, by Mr. Woody Parrish of Gates Rubber Com- 
pany. A group of Spanish songs was contributed by Bob Brusso of East 
High School. 

The meeting on January 20 was devoted to reports on the Convention, 
given by the members who had attended: Misses Batione, Candor, Edmis- 
ton, and Bunnell. 

(Apviser’s Note: Denver Chapter gave your Adviser a most delight- 

He ful New Year’s greeting, when, on that day, the president, Miss Helen 





i Blake, invited the members to meet her. It was pleasant indeed to meet 
( personally so many letter-friends, and to discuss viva voce the interests 
i and problems of the chapter.) 


New York presented an interesting feature on November 9 when Mr. 
Philip A. Barbour of the International Division of the National Broad- 
casting Company, aided by artists from his studio, directed a bona-fide 
rehearsal of a program to be presented over the Latin-American network. 
On December 14 the speaker was Mr. Francisco de S. Larcegui, who gave 
a most pleasing talk on “El descubrimiento de América por Colén.” 
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(Nore: Attention is called to the First International Conference of 
the School of the Air of the Americas, to be held in Atlantic City on 
February 27, and in New York on February 28 and March 1. It is to be 
hoped that many members of A.A.T.S. will be present, and that perhaps 
New York Chapter will appoint someone to write an account of the most 
practical suggestions offered at the Conference, for the May number of 
Hispania. It is opportunities such as these which are most desired, and 
details which will make it possible for chapters and teachers to vitalize 
their work through use of radio. A list of Latin-American short-wave 
stations more or less reliably audible in the United States can be secured 
by applying to Mrs. Grace Lépez-Diaz, Crane Technical High School, 
Chicago, who has done remarkable work in the field of co-ordination of 
radio and school.) 

Pennsylvania, on December 3, heard an interesting talk by Professor 
Otis Green on the two conferences on Latin-American affairs which he 
attended last August at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Virginia held its January meeting at State Teachers College, Farmville, 
Dr. W. Gerald Akers presiding. After a welcome by the president of the 
College following the luncheon, the guests adjourned to the college library 
for the program. This consisted principally of two addresses. Dr. J. C. 
Bardin, of the University of Virginia, spoke on “Some Ideas of Lope de 
Vega as Expressed in His Plays,” developing Lope’s concept of the effect 
of astrology on man’s will. Mr. Donald Gordon, of Norfolk Division of 
William and Mary College, with the title of “Barriers to South America,” 
stressed the cultural and racial differences between the peoples of Latin 
America and those of the United States, with illustrations of the economic 
situation and of the strong nationalism to be found south of the Rio 
Grande. Srta. Maria Robert spoke in Spanish on “School Life in Puerto 
Rico,” making the point that Porto Rican students are required to learn 
both English and Spanish from the first grade upward, while those of the 
United States are required to learn only English. A group of Porto Rican 
students sang songs of their country. Ten colleges and six high schools 
were represented at the meeting. 


MARGINALIA 


At Albuquerque the Chapter Adviser had the pleasure of meeting sev- 
eral of the members of Denver Chapter with whom she had corresponded 
so frequently that they already seemed like old friends. She was told that 
the chapter president, Miss Blake, was planning a tea in her honor on 
New Year’s Day, so it was with a very special feeling of anticipation that 
she set out for Denver on the morning following the Annual Meeting. 

On the afternoon of New Year’s Day, then, she had the pleasure of 
meeting the president and twelve of the members. The afternoon was 
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fruitful in discussion of the interests, the plans, and the problems of the 
chapter. There is great enthusiasm among the members, both in their work 
and in their chapter loyalty. This loyalty is not confined to the mere 
punctilio of regular attendance on meetings, but extends to active effort in 
the schools and in the community on behalf of the value of Spanish as a 
career subject quite as much as a cultural one. Evening meetings of Span- 
ish conversation and book reviews bring the members more closely together 
as an effective contribution to community life. 

It is to be hoped that the many teachers of Spanish in areas outside of 
Denver may be encouraged either to identify themselves with this, one of 
the oldest chapters of the Association, or to form another chapter. There 
is much fine material for another chapter, and the Denver Chapter is will- 
ing to assist in organizing one. This will be one of the special projects of 
1941, and perhaps the new chapter can be the Adviser’s Christmas gift at 
the meeting in St. Louis. 


One of the suggestions made at the Chapter Adviser’s breakfast on the 
morning of December 28—‘“Dia de los Inocentes”—was that each number 
of Hispanta include the address of the Adviser, so that there need be no 
confusion in sending reports to the proper person. This suggestion will 
be followed hereafter, and in confirmation thereof, me firmo 


Mary Eveanor Peters 
145 Fifteenth Avenue 
San Mateo, California 

















ALONG THE FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FRONTIER 


[Department conducted by Dr. Watter V. Kautrers, Associate Editor, with 
the collaboration in this issue of JEAN B. Patron, Vrrcinta M. PREsTonN, 
ELIzaBeTH SHow, JosepH W. STANLEY, and Cau Mu Tst1anc] 


A Course in Latin America—*“Because of a growing nationwide in- 
terest in the ‘Americas to the South,’ the Ogden High School has added a 
new course designed to inform students who desire such knowledge on the 
various forces working in Latin America today.” Thus states E. Kenneth 
Mills in his article “A Course in Latin America” (Utah Educational Re- 
view, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, November, 1940, pp. 90-91). 

“The ‘Ogden High’ does not expect to give clear-cut answers; perhaps 
only time can do that, but it can present cultural and historical background. 
An initial insight may be gleaned by its students on customs, character, 
and purposes of our Latin neighbors from browsing through recent books 
that have been added to the high-school library. To acquire an apprecia- 
tion for and understanding of Latin Americans should make of Ogden 
youth better neighbors. .... 

“This fall we have begun our Latin-American study with one experi- 
mental class. Thirty-eight pupils are in the class. We are not bound by 
any traditions or textbook. We have no set number of pages to cover. .... 

“The pupils are given individual help in the use of the library. .... 
When all ordered books arrive, the class library will have twenty volumes, 
all recent publications, treating various phases of Latin-American life. 
Besides these books we use the current periodicals, materials listed in the 
Readers’ Guide, the Pan American Union publications, and the daily 
newspapers. 

“The classroom is a clearinghouse for facts which students glean from 
their readings. They are encouraged to read the books that hold for them 
the greatest interest, and that will lead toward the goal that we have set up.” 

Combining History and Foreign-Language Study.—Sophie Holz, of 
James Monroe High School, New York City, tells in her article, “A 
Course in French History in Fifth Term French” (High Points, 
Vol. XXII, No. 8, October, 1940, pp. 76-77), how she combined French 
History with the reading and cultural study of French in a high-school 
course. 

“The approach to it was entirely in French. I, myself, told the students 
the historic facts which I had prepared for them. After that, explanations 
were given in French. Through questioning in French, I ascertained 
whether they had understood the material. .... The first assignments were 
short and intensive, until everybody was familiar with the new vocabulary. 
Later on, quick reading was possible. .... 

“The pupils were not ‘even aware that they were learning forms, be- 
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sides the very interesting history of France which they enjoyed thor- 
oughly, and which opened the door for their future study of French art 
and literature.” 

Does Latin Improve English Vocabulary?—J. B. Carroll, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, tells of his study on morphemes and their relation 
to vocabulary in an article entitled, “Knowledge of English Roots and 
Affixes as Related to Vocabulary and Latin Study” (Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, October, 1940, pp. 102-10). 

Morphemes are “the smallest meaningful phonetic units in language,” 
such words as “ ‘hat’ and ‘father,’ as well as the suffixes ‘-er’ and ‘-ess’ 
which occur in ‘blacker’ and ‘heiress’.” 

Mr. Carroll makes these concluding statements on his study: “Both 
for scientific purposes and for the stimulation of interest in derivation, a 
test of the knowledge of roots, prefixes, and suffixes in English words was 
developed and found to have a corrected reliability of .893. This test is 
called the Morpheme Recognition Test. .... The results show that the 
study of Latin influences morpheme knowledge but not vocabulary, the 
teaching of word derivation in Latin classes does not necessarily aid in 
enlarging English vocabularies. It is quite possible, however, that the 
teaching of derivation could be effective if specific attention were paid to 
the derivation of less common words not familiar to the students.” 

A New Visual Aid—“The authentic work of art can often vitalize the 
teaching of a subject as no spoken or written word can do.” Thus states 
Anne Holiday Webb, supervisor of the Division of Museum Extension, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in her article, “A New Visual Aid” (Edu- 
cation, Vol. 61, No. 1, September, 1940, pp. 35-37). 

The Museum has developed an Illustrative Set, consisting of forty large 
plates at present, the purpose of which is to correlate art with the study of 
different cultural periods in the fields of languages, history, literature, and 
music. Among the subjects of interest to language teachers are the sets on 
“Spanish Ideals in the Golden Age,” “Medieval France,” “French Renais- 
sance,” etc. The standard size of the plates in the published portfolios is 
twelve by sixteen inches. “The series is so planned that when the proposed 
/ hundred sets are complete, the subscribers to the entire project will have a 
| basic collection .... of about six thousand reproductions of many of the 
great works of art of the past.” 

College Preparatory Courses for High-School Language Students? — 
“Whether a high-school course in foreign language is, in any funda- 
| mental sense, ‘college preparatory,’ is questionable if relatively few of the 
/ pupils make use of their high-school work when they proceed to college.” 

This question is raised by Walter V. Kaulfers, of Stanford University, 
and Vera E. Wittmann, of Carpinteria Union High School, Carpinteria, 
California, in their article entitled, “Continuance in College of High- 
School Foreign Language” (The School Review, Vol. XLVIII, No. 8, 
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October, 1940). In an investigation conducted at Stanford University, it 
was found that of students who entered college with high-school credit in 
a language, only 32.1 per cent continued the language in college. Since 
only a small percentage of students who go to high school continue in 
university work, the actwal percentage of students who begin language 
work in high school and continue the same language in college is probably 
not over eight! Those who had taken more than two years of Latin or 
German in high school were found to be more likely to continue the lan- 
guage in college, although in the cases of French and Spanish, the number 
of years of study in high school seems to have little bearing. Students 
with “A” and “B” marks in high school were more likely to continue their 
language work in college, although these students tended to receive lower 
marks in their college language courses. Kaulfers and Wittmann point 
out that the small minority of students in high-school language classes 
actually preparing for college language studies does not seem to justify 
an exclusively college preparatory type course. Special provisions can be 
made for those few planning to go to college, while the entire group may 
benefit from a broader type course. “Foreign languages in the high school 
.... show a definite need for building a foundation of interest upon which 
the student can build and for enriching foreign language courses in high 
school with materials and activities which will contribute something of 
greater value for life than a mere ticket of admission to the university. 

Johannis Ludovicus Vives—400th Anniversary of the Death of a Pio- 
neer in Modern Educational Methodology in Language.—“Vives (1492- 
1540), humanist and Renaissance educationalist, advocated innovations in 
language teaching, some of which have been incorporated in educational 
methodology. Others, neglected until now, may be reviewed with profit 
and possibly revaluated.” Thus summarizes Dorothy Kress, of the Univer- 
sity of California, in her article “Juan Luis Vives—A Study in Renais- 
sance Theories in Methodology in Foreign Language Instruction” 
(Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 1, October, 1940, pp. 19-25). 

“Juan Luis Vives, whose name is often linked with that of Erasmus and 
Badaeus as a member of the Triumvirate of humanists of the Renaissance, 
is known chiefly today for his work on education. .... Vives repeatedly 
stressed the cultural motive. .... ‘Let those who study remember that if 
nothing is added to their knowledge (which is written, signed, and sealed 
in that language) by the study of that language, they have only arrived at 
the gates of knowledge, or are still hovering at the entrance hall. .... No 
language is in itself worth the trouble of learning if nothing is sought 
beyond the linguistic aspect. Rather let students gain as much of the 
language as will enable them to penetrate to those facts and ideas which 
are contained in those languages’.” 

Vives’ stand on foreign-language education is demonstrated in his 
Exercitatio linguae latinae, De ratione studti pueriles, his paper book or 
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librum vacuum, and De tratendis. These, with De causis corruptorium 
artium, are the most comprehensive and greatest Renaissance works on 
education. Noteworthy is Vives’ advocacy of such basic modern principles 
of education as, “urge the pupils by praise and approval” instead of “stern 
discipline,” etc. 

Inter-American Education.—The Pan American League, “.... a con- 
structive method of meeting one of America’s most pressing needs,” is dis- 
cussed by Joshua Hochstein in an article entitled “Inter-American Educa- 
tion at Evander Childs High School” (High Points, Vol. XXII, No. 7, 
September, 1940, pp. 54-65). 

The first Pan American Club was organized by Mr. Hochstein at James 
Monroe High School in September, 1930, and the second at De Witt Clin- 
ton High School a year later. “On December 19, 1931, nineteen such 
school clubs joined to form the Pan American Student League. .... It 
was not so very long before the inter-American role of the movement was 
evoking appreciative comments in Latin America.” The Superintendent 
of Schools in New York City then requested that all city schools imple- 
ment through education the nation’s Pan American Good Neighbor Policy. 

The Evander Council on Pan American Activities, formed in Septem- 
ber, 1939, decided to plan activities, not as the effort of the Spanish depart- 
ment alone, but as the joint project of a number of departments. Together, 
all departments observed Pan American Day, and the week of April 15, 
1940, was proclaimed Pan American Week. The accounting, art, English, 
Spanish, Latin, health education, mathematics, mechanical arts, music, 
biology, home making, physical science, secretarial training, social science, 
and speech departments undertook special Pan American programs. One 
fifth-term Spanish class wrote a joint letter of greeting to the students of 
Hispanic American countries. 

This program at Evander High School echoes the statement of the 
Superintendent of Schools: “The most effective way .... of making sure 
that ‘it can’t happen here’ is to lead the children of today to know and 
esteem the other Americans with those present and future destiny our own 
is inextricably woven, and with whom our youth of today must collaborate 
tomorrow in maintaining intercontinental peace, amity, and solidarity.” 

Latest Trends in Foreign Languages.—“In 1934 the ratio of regis- 
tration in foreign languages to the number of pupils enrolled in public 
high schools was approximately .36. This proportion is somewhat less 





' than half of what it was in 1910. .... In 1934 Latin led all other foreign 
. languages with 16 per cent, followed by French with 11, Spanish with 6, 
i and German with 2 per cent. .... In terms of net change for the period 


shown, Latin suffered the greatest loss in percentage, German was next, 
whereas French held its own, and Spanish increased—as compared with 
1910. .... In spite of the losses in percentage of high-school students the 
‘number’ of pupils enrolled actually continued to increase slightly between 
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1928 and 1934 in every language. .... Among subjects dropped from the 
high schools in the period 1930-35, foreign languages lost most heavily, 
particularly Latin and Spanish.” However, “the decrease in foreign- 
language enrollment for 1937 was less than all subjects, a reversal in the 
trend for the period 1932-35.” This report was made by Harl R. Douglass 
in collaboration with C. H. Handschin, J. Douglass Haygood, and Law- 
rence W. Ross in the article, “Foreign Languages—Classical and Modern” 
(Review of Educational Research: “Language Arts,” Vol. X, No. 2, April, 
1940, pp. 126-45). 

The study on enrollment is followed by a discussion of research in 
German, Latin, French, and Spanish on (1) aims of foreign-language in- 
struction, (2) success and failure of foreign-language students, (3) meth- 
ods of instruction, (4) the content of foreign-language curriculums, (5) 
prognosis, (6) testing in foreign languages, (7) visual and mechanical 
aids, and (8) bibliographical aids. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS* 
[Department conducted by Micnaet S. Donan, Associate Editor] 


Quince cuentos populares, by Bernarp Levy, of the College of the City 
of New York, xi+178 pages (text 95, exercises 57, Spanish-English 
vocabulary 36). The Cordon Company, 1939. $1.25. 

The stories of this collection “are presented here in a simplified form, 
in which the vocabulary range has been brought to the level of second- 
year students.” There is a preface containing charts showing “merit 
ratings” of the words used in the stories, based upon the Buchanan word 
list; also an index of difficulty for each story. Words not found in the 
Buchanan list are translated in footnotes at the bottom of each page. 

Among the stories of the collection are such well-known tales as “El 
parasito del tren” of Blasco Ibafiez, “La confesién de un crimen” of Pa- 
lacio Valdés, and “El premio gordo” of Pardo Bazan. The stories have 
been divided into chapters. The exercises at the end of the book corre- 
spond to the chapters. Each group of exercises contains (a) material for 
testing comprehension, (b) exercises stressing difficulties of translation, 
(c) exercises requiring the filling in of connectives, prepositions, and 
pronouns. 


Spain and America, by Doris K. Aryona, Rose L. FriepMan, and Es- 
THER P. CARVAHAL. 476+34 pages. Scott Foresman and Company, 
1940. Net $1.41. 


This volume is a combination of reader, grammar drill-book, and 
cultural text. It is intended as a second-year Spanish course. The book 
is divided into five units. The first unit deals with Spain, the other units 
deal with Spanish America. The units are subdivided into chapters. Each 
chapter of Unit I contains Spanish reading material followed by a section 
called “Using Spanish,” containing various types of exercises for develop- 
ing comprehension and usage, through a functional review. In this part of 
the book “Fortuna” is used as plateau reading material. In subsequent 
units the story of Spanish discovery and exploration furnishes reading 
material. Woven in with the accounts are materials for the development of 
grammar topics, mostly by the inductive approach. Among the devices 
are comprehension, completion, true-false, rearrangement, and multiple- 
choice exercises. 

The book is of large format. Much of the text is printed in double 

* Books for review in this section should be sent to Michael S. Donlan, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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columns. Illustrations are very numerous, including drawings, maps, and 
reproductions of photographs and paintings. The cultural material of the 
Spanish readings is supplemented by numerous illustrated English ac- 
counts scattered throughout the book. The volume also contains lists of 


books about Spain and Spanish America, a grammatical summary, and an 
index. 


Reading Spanish, A Basic Reader, by Proressor Haywarp KENIsTON, 
of the University of Chicago. x+193+xliv pages. Henry Holt and 
Company, 1940. $1.25. 

The linguistic materials of this book are based on the companion vol- 
ume Learning Spanish by the same author (1938). The content of the 
volume deals with Spanish America. There are readings dealing with the 
background of the present republics, descriptions, dramatic dialogues, and 
stories. For each reading selection there is a chapter of exercise material 
at the back of the book. There are 61 pages of such exercises, each group 
consisting of a list of idioms, a word study, and a set of questions in 
Spanish. The main part of the book is divided into thirty chapters. At the 
head of each chapter is a brief paragraph, in English, containing a stimu- 
lating introduction to the Spanish text of the chapter. There is a general 
vocabulary at the end of the book. Numerous drawings illustrate the text. 
The end sheets contain pictorial maps of Spanish America. 


La vida de un estudiante en Madrid, by Pio Baroja, adapted with notes 
and vocabulary by Eptn Brenes and DurLanp H. Patrerson, of Pur- 
due University. x+130 pages (86 text, 44 vocabulary). Harper & 
Brothers, 1940. $1.00. 

This text is an adaptation of the first part of a novel by Pio Baroja 
entitled El drbol de la ciencia. It is to a large extent autobiographical. 
The notes are at the foot of each page and explain the idiomatic difficulties 
as well as the most important literary, historical, and philosophical refer- 
ences. There is an English introduction (four pages) which discusses Pio 
Baroja and his work and contains a list of his works and a bibliography. 


Quinito en Espafia, A Beginners’ Book in Spanish, by Lawrence A. 
WItkrns, Director of Foreign Languages in the schools of New York 
City. xxvi+472+xxxi pages. Henry Holt and Company, 1940. $1.56. 
This is a new version of Quinito, explorador del mundo, which was 

published in 1935. It is the story of two Spanish boys on a journey from 

Astorga to Madrid. Its purpose is “to facilitate the attainment of the read- 

ing objective.” It is intended for beginners in junior and senior high 

schools. 
There are sixty chapters. Each chapter contains, in addition to the 
reading text, a Spanish vocabulary and idiom list with English equivalents, 
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and varied exercises in pronunciation, reading, and grammar, with appro- 
priate explanations, in English, of linguistic matters. Cultural informa- 
tion is furnished by paragraphs distributed throughout the book. These 
selections are in English, with Spanish proper names added in parentheses 
when they differ from the English. Nearly every reading selection is 
accompanied by an appropriate Spanish proverb. There are ten review 
lessons distributed through the book, containing additional exercises. 
An appendix (pages 379 to 473) contains sections dealing with punctua- 
tion, pronunciation, word order, a survey of grammar, idiomatic usage, 
given names, popular songs, and classroom expressions. There is a gen- 
eral vocabulary and also an index. The book is profusely illustrated with 
drawings and maps. 


Quinito en América, A Second Book in Spanish, by Lawrence A. Wi- 
Kins, Director of Foreign Languages in the schools of New York 
City. vii+591+xlvii pages. Henry Holt and Company, 1940. $1.72. 


This book, a companion volume of Quinito en Espafia, is intended for 
second-year classes in junior and senior high schools. As in the previous 
volume, this book presents cultural material against a background of 
travel and adventure. Spanish America and parts of the United States 
furnish the background for this volume. Besides the cultural material 
of the Spanish text there is much additional information in English 
scattered through the book. 

There are sixty chapters. Each chapter contains a Spanish text, fol- 
lowed by a vocabulary and a list of idioms, cultural information in English, 
Spanish questions about the content of the reading material, word-build- 
ing exercises, and a grammar review. The sixty chapters cover 509 pages. 
The remainder of the book contains the following: sections devoted to 
punctuation, pronunciation, word order, a survey of grammar, idiomatic 
usage, a list of given names, classroom expressions, verb appendix, and 
the general Spanish-English vocabulary. There is also a five-page index. 
Scattered throughout the book are thirty-two pages of photographs, in 
groups of four pages each. The end sheets contain pictorial maps of 
Spanish America. In addition there is a colored map of South America 
opposite page one. 


Outline Spanish Review Grammar, by Ropert Averett, of Texas College 
of Mines and Metallurgy. xi+266 pages. Harper & Brothers, 1940 
$1.30. 

“The present book has attempted to correlate, wherever practicable, 
the basic grammatical structures of the English and the Spanish lan- 
guages.” There are eighteen chapters in the book, the last of which is a 
general review exercise, consisting of sixty-eight sentences for transla- 
tion from English into Spanish. Each chapter presents one or more gram- 
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matical topics. English grammatical terms are reviewed and related to the 
study of Spanish. Spanish expressions and sentences with English equiva- 
lents, accompanied by explanations in English, present the grammatical 
principles, followed by exercise sentences for translation from English into 
Spanish, to clinch the points under discussion. At the end of the book are 


twenty-five pages of regular and irregular verb forms, an English-Spanish 
vocabulary, and an index. 


Dofia Perfecta, por Ben1ro Pérez Gaupds, adapted for early reading by 
WiuraAM F. Byess and WALTER E. Stier et, of the University of Ten- 
nessee. viii+200 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. $1.20. 


“The original has been altered . . . . so as to bring the vocabulary 
within the range of the first 1,405 items of Buchanan’s Graded Spanish 
Word Book, and a corresponding portion of Keniston’s Spanish Idiom 
List.” Parts of the story were omitted to bring the text within school 
length. The narrative covers 136 pages. Pages 137 to 151 contain exercises 
on syntax, in which troublesome points of Spanish grammar are explained 
and illustrated from the reading text. Pages 152 to 176 contain other exer- 
cises, grouped by chapters, containing Spanish questions on content, 
idioms, verb drills, and vocabulary-building exercises. There is the usual 
Spanish-English vocabulary. Coreen Spellman has supplied nearly a dozen 
drawings illustrating the story. 


Luces de Espafia, by M. Romera-Navarro, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. x-+303 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. $1.32. 


The text consists of thirty chapters, in Spanish, each containing a 
brief biography of some great figure in Spanish history and culture— 
illustrious kings, saints, statesmen, discoverers, conquerors, missionaries, 
writers, musicians, artists, and architects. The reading text covers 194 
pages, followed by 18 pages of Spanish questions on the content of the 
chapters. There is an extensive Spanish-English vocabulary (pages 213 
to 301) followed by two pages of numerals. Difficult phrases requiring 
translation are incorporated in the vocabulary. The text is profusely illus- 
trated by nearly four dozen pictures. 


En Guatemala. Lecturas compuestas y arregladas por CaARLos CASTILLO Y 
Couey F. SPARKMAN. iii+58 pages. D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. 
$.32. 

This is Book VIII of the Graded Spanish Readers, of the Heath- 
Chicago Series, under the editorship of Otto F. Bond and Carlos Castillo, 
adding 312 new words and 34 new idioms. The text is descriptive and 
historical, interspersed with dialogue. There are thirty-nine pages of read- 
ing text, with numerous footnotes. Page 40 contains a list of important 
idioms used in the text. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary (18 
pages). The covers are limp cloth. 
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Spanish Verb Key, by Writ1am N. Lewis and Toomas H. Cuavez, Jr. 
xi+117 pages. Banks Upshaw and Company, Dallas, 1940. $2.00. 
The book is intended as “a quick and reliable reference to the conju- 

gation of every current verb, regular or irregular, in the Spanish lan- 
guage.” The introduction explains the purpose and plan of the book with 
directions for its use. Section I (24 pages) contains a reference table of 
irregular verbs with the commonest English equivalents. Frequency is 
indicated by the use of red, black, bold-faced, and light-faced types. Sec- 
tion II (pp. 25-28) discusses the “classification of verbs as to conjuga- 
tion.” Section III (pp. 29-33) contains the forms of model regular verbs. 
Section IV (pp. 35-47) is devoted to radical-changing verbs, with vowel 
changes shown in red. Section V (pp. 49-52) deals with verbs in -cer 
and -cir with inserted letters shown in red. Section VI (pp. 53-55) deals 
with verbs like construir, with inserted letters in red. Section VII (pp. 
57-85) gives the conjugation of irregular verbs, with the irregular forms 
in red. Sections VIII, IX, X, and XI deal respectively with the following: 
defective verbs, verbs with orthographic changes, verbs in -uar and -iar, 
showing those which take the accent and those which do not, and finally 
verbs with irregular past participles. There is an appendix of antiquated 
verbs (pp. 109-115) and two pages of titles of works consulted. 
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